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CORRELATION IN THE READING OF SPANISH* 


S ben desirability of private reading on the part of students of 

Spanish, as well as of other modern languages, needs no 
defense. An extensive amount of home reading is taken for 
granted by the College Entrance Board that requires about 1,000 
pages of reading as the norm for three years of high school Spanish. 
The New York City Syllabus urges the necessity of covering a 
large quantity and variety of material for rapid reading. Mr. L. A. 
Wilkins, in his valuable work on Spanish in the High Schools, 
recommends that evéry effort be made by the teacher of Spanish 
to encourage outsid® reading. Karl Breul, in The Teaching of 
Modern Languages, sists that Sprachgefiihl can be early aroused 
and carefully fosteretl only by much reading. Without extensive 
reading the learner fever really learns to read; and, more im- 
portant still, does st acquire a love of reading, as Chas. H. 
Handschin says in lfis Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. 
In fact, Jesperson, PAlmer, and every other writer on the teaching 
of modern languages that I have consulted, agree with the author- 
ities cited that great ‘stress should be laid on reading extensively. 

The question arists as to what is the aim in reading Spanish. 
Is it our purpose to dvelop the ability to read the language easily 
and profitably without regard to the literary quality of the 
material read, or is i! our objective to instil and foster a love for 
Spanish literature? J’erhaps a combination of the two aims is our 
desired goal, or shal! we consider one the proximate aim and the 
other the ultimate aim? They are both desirable ends although 
not equally easy to ¢ttain. If we insist on requiring our students 
to read a consideral4e amount of Spanish literature in Spanish 
we are doomed to disappointment, especially in our high school 


* Awarded the first prize in the teacher’s group of the La Prensa essay contest 
for 1925-26. 
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classes. The difficulties of idiom, vocabulary, and syntax peculiar 
to Spanish literary style are too great a barrier to the genuine 
appreciation of the beauties of thought and language. The 
constant need of thumbing dictionaries and studying footnotes 
is not conducive to enthusiasm or appreciation. To overcome this 
objection it has been suggested that the classics be read in English 
translation. A discussion of this means of acquainting students 
with the best in Spanish literature, together with helpful lists of 
available English translations of good Spanish books, appeared in 
the Romanic Review, vol. X, July-Sept. 1919, and in Hispania, 
vol. VII, Feb. 1924. 

A number of objections present themselves to this kind of 
reading by students of Spanish. It is argued that American 
students, especially of high school grade, are not ready by reason 
of immaturity, lack of vision, and inadequate social experience 
to comprehend or appreciate the philosophic digressions, the 
sombre mysticism, the sociological preachings, the punctilious 
code of honor, the bold frankness of speech and behavior, that 
typify the major portion of Spanish literature. It is further 
charged that the beauty and flavor of the original are lost in 
translation. Moreover, if a student begins to realize that he 
is studying Spanish primarily in order to acquire a reading 
knowledge of the language but that at the same time he can read 
the best of Spanish literature in English translation, he is likely 
not to put forth too great effort towards learning the language. 
Besides, even if he is anxious to acquire the facility to read the 
foreign language, in order to be able better to appreciate the 
literary masterpieces in the original, reading English translations 
will not give him the necessary practice. 

If the acquisition of ease in reading Spanish is to be the first 
aim of our instruction it is evident that we must give our students 
reading matter in Spanish. The selection of suitable reading 
material, however, has presented many difficulties. It has not 
been easy to put into the hands of students for extensive reading 
subject matter that is interesting to them and that at the same 
time possesses real literary merit and is well graded as to difficulty 
of language and thought. To render the conditions as favorable 
as possible the reading must be reasonably easy, attractive, 
interesting, pleasurable, helpful, and stimulating. While it ought 
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never to be beyond the horizon of the student it must nevertheless 
have a permanent value of its own. Above all it should give the 
student a feeling of power and achievement. 

To my mind no other kind of reading fills these requirements 
so well as Spanish translations of good books that are already 
known to the student in the English versions.! Reading of this 
kind is interesting becéuse of its novelty; it is comparatively easy 
because, the subject matter being familiar, the meaning of un- 
familiar expressions is sensed from the context; it is stimulating 
because it enables the*® student to feel at home in the foreign 
language. It gives him a sense of satisfaction at the discovery of 
latent power, a feeling of self-reliance, and a consciousness of 
attainment that are highly beneficial to successful learning. More- 
over, by a comparative study of selected portions of the corre- 
sponding English and Spanish texts under the judicious guidance 
of the teacher, a good oj*portunity is afforded to train the student 
in sentence analysis and ‘to familiarize him with the idiosyncrasies 
of the foreign language. Such a comparison, especially in the case 
of the more advanced pupils, will help to give them some idea of 
the art of translation, ard will thus serve as an exercise in style. 
For most of the readin:x of this translated Spanish, however, 
there will be no need of ilingualism, of using the mother tongue, 
because the meaning wili be grasped by anticipation without our 
giving too much attentioa to each separate word. The economy 
of this single process w'll help to make less burdensome the 
considerable amount of rtading which many colleges require for 
entrance. Persons to whim the economy of time and effort are 
very important considerations have taught themselves to read by 
the method which is herg advocated. There is the instance of 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcén who succeeded in acquiring a reading 
knowledge of French and {Italian in an incredibly short time by 
reading the French and Italian versions of Jerusalem Delivered 
with which he was very well acquainted in the Spanish. ‘To many 
the Bible has served as favorite reading material for this purpose. 
There can be no objection to the contents if we avail ourselves 
only of such masterpieces of human thought as are on the standard, 
approved reading lists used in our schools and colleges. 


'Epitor’s Note. For an interesting study of the effect of using such reading 
matter in German classes, see an article by Peter Hagboldt: An Experiment on 
Reading Known Material in Beginners’ Classes, M. L. J. IX: 345. 
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Reading Spanish translations is pedagogically defensible not 
only for the foregoing reasons, but also because it affords an 
opportunity of correlating the teaching of Spanish with English 
and other subjects of the curriculum. There is a growing convic- 
tion among teachers that we need a closer articulation of studies 
with one another. The National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers in a manifesto dated March 29, 1920 (Recommendation 
No. 17), commends the movement toward closer correlation of 
high school studies, especially between the modern languages 
themselves and between these subjects and English, history, and 
Latin, and urges that syllabi be prepared to facilitate such correla- 
tion. However, little if anything has been done by teachers of 
Spanish or any of the modern languages in response to this appeal. 
In other subjects the doctrine of coordination has been very 
thoroughly worked out by leading educators, especially by Profs. 
C. A. McMurry and F. W. Parker. The modern educator recog- 
nizes the wisdom of relating the different subjects of instruction 
because he is convinced that a thoroughgoing organization of 
knowledge increases its revival value. Ideas are more easily 
remembered and used if associated. Furthermore, the correlation 
of studies is desirable in these days of overcrowded curricula 
because it promotes economy of effort. 

Wherein lies the connecting link between Spanish and other 
studies? How can we teachers of Spanish interrelate our subject 
so as to secure the resulting mental economy and vitalization of 
knowledge? We might invite the cooperation of the History 
Department to the extent of including in their course significant 
phases of the history of the Hispanic-American countries in 
connection with American History and that of Spain in connection 
with European History. We might persuade the Home Economics 
Department to show the girls who are students of Spanish how to 
prepare typical Hispanic dishes and how to make native costumes 
for the Spanish play, the English Department to incorporate into 
their lists of required, supplementary reading English translations 
of Spanish masterpieces, the Dramatics or Elocution Department 
to encourage and supervise the dramatization of such portions of 
the Spanish work as lend themselves to histrionic interpretation, 
the Art Department to give illustrated talks on Spanish Art, the 
Latin Department to call attention to the cognates in Latin and 
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Spanish, etc. These things could be done very effectively if the 
other departments would articulate with us. Despite their willing- 
ness to help, teachers of other subjects are frequently prevented 
from cooperating because of various administrative difficulties 
and the lack of wisdom of those who lay out the courses of study. 

Being unsuccessful in establishing fruitful interconnections in 
this way, perhaps we could reverse the process and, taking the 
initiative, seek to do the correlating ourselves without the active 
assistance of other departments. For example, we can correlate 
with the English Department by requiring our students of Spanish 
to do their home reading in Spanish translations of such books as 
are prescribed for the grade of English which they are taking 
or have taken. By consulting the English syllabus that is followed 
in one’s school or the “Graded and Classified List of Books for 
Home Reading” recently prepared by the National Council of 
Teachers of English (506 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill.) one can tell 
what books are read in the various grades of English. If the 
student in question is in a third year English class he will read in 
Spanish Oliverio Twist by Carlos Dickens, or Enterrado en vida 
by Arnold Bennett, or El Dinamitero by Roberto Luis Stevenson. 
If he is studying the fourth year of English he will read portions 
from the Cuentos de Canterbury by Geoffrey Chaucer, or Ensayos 
by Francisco Bacon, or La Huelga by Juan Galsworthy, or any 
of the other extant translations of books on the fourth year reading 
list. He may even read books such as Cabana del Tio Tomés, 
Ivanhoe, or Una historia de dos ciudades, that he studied in English 
several terms back. Significant excerpts from Julio César, Rey 
Lear (translated by Jacinto Benavente), Jdilios del Rey, or El 
Cuervo, some of which the students have probably memorized in 
English, may form the basis of the weekly sight-translation lesson 
in the Spanish class. 

Coordinating the Spanish reading with history, the student 
may be referred to Rudimentos de la Historia de América by D. H. 
Montgomery, or to Bosquejo de la Historia by H. G. Wells. If the 
student is sufficiently mature he may want to read E. R. A. Selig- 
man’s La interpretaci6n econémica de la historia or Macaulay’s 
Estudios histéricos. On many and varied occasions it may be 
fitting and profitable to read at sight portions of La Constitucién 
de los Estados Unidos. 
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If the Spanish pupils have had a few years of Latin, they may 
find it extremely interesting to read Comentarios de la guerra de las 
Galias. If they are students of French it will afford them no little 
amount of pleasure and profit to read La Sefora Teresa or La 
Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana. In fact, nearly every subject 
in the curriculum, as will be seen by the list of translations which 
I have compiled, lends itself to this form of correlation. 

In order to assemble as complete a list of Spanish translations 
as possible, I secured book-catalogues from the leading Spanish 
publishers and book-jobbers in Spain, France, Spanish America, 
and the United States, and checked up every mention of a trans- 
lation. In some instances, especially in the catalogues of jobbers, 
I was not able to learn the name of the publisher. In such cases 
I have, therefore, recorded instead the name of the book-seller, 
abbreviated as follows: 


Agen. —Agencia General de Librerfa y Publicaciones, Rivadavfa, 1571, Buenos 
Aires. 

Calpe —Publicaciones Calpe, Madrid. 

Cerv. —Libreria Cervantes de Ricardo Veloso, Galiano, 62, Havana. 

Garn. —Garnier Fréres, 6, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris. 


L. & B. —Lemcke & Buechner, (B. Westermann Co.), 13 W. 46th St., New York City. 
Lago —Librerfa de Jaime V. Lago, 156 W. 14th Street, New York City. 


Lect. —La Lectura, Paseo de Recoletos, 25, Madrid. 

Mun. —Publicaciones Mundial, Calle Barbara, 15, Barcelona. 

Perl. _—Perlado, Paez y C*., Sucesores de Hernando, Calle de Arenal, 11, Madrid. 
Prom. —Prometeo, Apartado 130, Valencia. 

Sch. |—Schoenhof Book Co., 128 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Soc. | —Sociedad General Espafola de Librerfa, Ferraz, 21, Madrid. 


A LIST OF SPANISH TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS FREQUENTLY 
READ IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Alcott, Luisa M.: 


Las cuatro hermanitas $0.80—Cerv. 

Los hijos de tia Pepita ptas. 2.50—Agen. 

Las mujercitas casadas 

Amundsen, Roald: El Polo Sur, 2 tomos, . B= * 
Angell, Norman: La grande ilusién $0.35 —Sch. 
Anstey, F.: El Idolo Cafdo 0.25 — * 


Antologia de liricos ingleses y angloamericanos. Coleccién 
Clasica ptas. 3.50—Perl. 
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Arnold, Matthew: La critica en la actualidad ptas. 3. —Agen. 
Arnold, Tomas: Ensayos pedagégicos-—Col. Universal ptas. 0.50—Calpe 


Austen, Jane: 
Persuasi6n—translated by M. Ortega Gasset—Col. Uni- 


versal ptas. 2.50—Calpe 
La Abadia de Northanger ptas. 2. —Agen. 
Bacon, Francisco: Ensayos—Col. Granada, J. Fraud, ed. ptas. 3. 
Baldwin, J. M.: 
Elementos de psicologfa ptas.8 —Lect. 
Historia del alma “ 5.20—Agen. 
El pensamiento y las cosas 
Ballantyne, Roberto M.: 
Los mercaderes de pieles ptas.5. —Calpe 
La isla de coral 
Barr, Roberto: Lord Stranleigh, millonario $1.00—Cerv. 
Barrett, F.: Su cara mitad .25—Sch. 
Jennett, Arnold: 
El Matador de cinco—Col. Los Humoristas ptas.4 —Calpe 
La viuda del balcén y otros cuentos de cinco villas “ 4 —Calpe 
La mujer bonita .80—Lago 
Enterrado en vida ptas.4 —Soc. 
El audaz machin “ 4.50—Agen. 
Benson, E. F.: Sol de otofo 6. =— * 
Benson, R. H. 
‘ El amo del mundo ptas. 5. —Agen. 
La tragedia de la reina me 
Bertillon, J.: Curso elemental de estadfstica admini- 
strativa pes. 10.—Lect. 
Binet, A.: Las ideas modernos acevca de los nifios pes. 3.50—Lect. 
Binet, A. y Simon, Th.: 
Tests para el examen de la inteligencia, Col. 
Ciencia y Educacién pes. 2.50—Lect. 
Los nifios anormales, Bibl. Mod. Pedag. ptas.4. —Lect. 
Introd. a la psico. experimental, Bibl. Cientffico- 

Filoséfico ptas. 3.25—Perl. 
Black-Carey, Enrique: La mordaza pta. 1. —Soc. 
Braddon, M. E.: Obras ptas.2. —Cerv. 
Bronte, C.: 

Juana Eyre $0 .25—Sch. 

Cumbres borrascosas—Col. Atenea $1.10—Cerv. 
Bryce, Jaime: La América del Sud—Macmillan $2.50 
Bulwer-Lytton: 

La raza futura $1.20—L. & B. 

Los filtimos dias de Pompeya $0.45—Lago 

Rienzi 


Luz y sombra ptas. 10.—Agen. 
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Burnett, F. Hodgson: 


EI nifio Lord—Col. Selecta Intern. ptas. 3.—Agen. 

E! pequefio Lord Fauntleroy $1.00—Cerv. 
Byron, G. G. Lord: 

Don Juan—tr. en prosa—2 tomos $1.50 Cerv. 

Larra pta. 1.—Mun. 

Manfredo y Oscar de Alva pta. 1.—Agen. 


Cain, Sardanapalo y Manfredo—in Poemas dramé- 
ticos—prologue by Ménendez y Pelayo—Col. 


de Escrit. Cast. ptas. 5.—Perl. 
La deposada de Abidos, El Corsario y Lara.—Bibl. 
Universal ptas. 0.60—Perl. 
Poemas—in Las mejores poesfas liricas de los me- 
jores poetas, vol. 19 $1.50—Soc. 
Cain, Hall: Dofia Roma $0.25—Sch. 


Carlyle, Tomas: 
Los héroes—El culto a los héroes y lo. heréico en 


la historia—2 vols. ptas. 1.50—Lect. 
Folletos de Gltima hora “  7.80—Perl. 
La Revolucién Francesa “ 24. —Soc.—3tomos. 


Sartor Resartus 


1 
Epistolario “ 6. —Agen. 
Pasado y presente 7 
Carlyle, T. y Emerson, R. W.: Epistolario—La Esp. 


Mod. “ 6. —Soc. 
César, Julio: Comentarios de la guerra de las Galias— 

Col. Universal ptas. 1.50—Calpe 
Chambers, Roberto W.: 

La linea de fuego $1.00—Lago 

El ideal de la vida 

La modela ptas. 5 —dAgen. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey: Cuentos de Canterbury ptas. 1.75—Lect. 
Chesterfield, Lord P. D.: Cartas a su hijo Felipe 

Stanhope 2 tomos 27 frs.—Agen. 
Cicer6n, M.T.: Obras completas—trans. by Menéndez 

y Pelayo. 17 vols.—a ptas. 3.50— 
Collins, W.: 

La vida de un perillan $0.25—Sch. 

El Aparecido ptas. 3.20—L. & B. 

¢Sefiorita o Sefiora? $1.00—Cerv. 

La pista del crimen ptas. 5. —Agen. 
Conway, Hugh: 

Misterio $0.25—Sch. 

Dias sombrfos .60—L. & B. 

Confusién .25—Sch. 


Constitucién de los Estados Unidos: .25—Sch. 
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Cooper, Fenimore: 


Obras—19 vols. at 3 francs—Garn. 
Obras—27 vols. “4 “ —Agen. 
EI Gltimo mohicano—2 vols. “ 3 ptas. —Calpe 
El cazador de ciervos—2 vols. 
Corelli, M.: Sol de media noche $0 .25—Sch. 
Cummins, Marfa S.: Luz interior, 2 tomos 1.50 frs.—Garn. 


Dana, Ricardo H.: Dos afios al pie del mastil, 3 vols. ptas. 3.— Calpe 
Darwin, Carlos R.: 


El origen de las especies—3 vols. ptas. 3.75—Lect. 

EI origen de] hombre $0.30—Sch. 

Viaje de un naturalista alrededor del mundo— 

2 tomos 15 ptas.—Soc. 

Idem—Bibl. Sociol.—Prometeo 1.50 ptas. 

La expresién de las emociones—2 tomos 1.50 p.—Prom 
De Foe, D.: Aventuras de Robinson Crusoe ptas. 0.60—Perl. 
De Quincey, Ton:4s: Los Gltimos dfas de Kant 1 pta.—Mund. 
Dewey, Juan: 

La escuela y la sociedad 3 ptas.—Lect. 

La escuela de mafiana = 


Dickens, Carlos: 


Oliverio Twist 1.50 frs. —Garn. 
La Tienda de antigiiedades < « — * —3 tomos 
Dombey e hijo — * 
Aventuras del sefior Pickwick <= 
Dias penosos: 2.50 ptas —Soc 
Paris y Londres * 
E] cAntico de Navidad 
E] hijo de la parroquia Si. * 
La nifia Dorrit 10. — “— 2 tomos 
La voz de las campanas imat=—* 
Hacia el abisrno * 
El grillo del hogar “ —Calpe 
La batalla de la vida 0.75 “ —Agen. 
Bernabé Rudge—3 vols. $0.90 “ —Sch. 
La casa ligubre—3 vols. $0.90 —Sch. 

“ “ 


Nicolés Nickleby—3 vols. 
El endemoniado—Bibl. Sel. 
Fantasfas—Bibl. Sel. 

Una historia de dos ciudades 


Doyle, Arturo Conan: 


Aventuras de Sherlock Holmes 

El capitan de la estrella polar 

El campamento de Napoleén 

E] milln de la heredera 


> 


.50 pes. —Perl. 
“ 


.50 —Cerv. 


4 vols. at 25 cts —Mun 
8 vols. “ 1.50 ptas. Pro 


35 cts.—Prom. 
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Edgeworth, Marfa: Dos familias $0.20 —Cerv. 
Edmond, Carlos: La lefiadora ptas. 2.50—Agen. 
Eliot, Jorge: Silas Marner ” 1.50—Agen. 
Emerson, Ralph W.: 

Los siete ensayos—2 vols. ™ 1.50—Lect. 

Diario fntimo (1820-89) 5. —Agen. 

Hombres simbélicos (La Esp. Mod.) 4. —Soc. 

Ensayo sobre la naturaleza . 3.50— “ 

Inglaterra y el cardcter inglés 4. —* 

Normas orientales 2. —* 

La ley de la vida ” 5. — * 
Erckmann-Chatridn. 

La sefiora Teresa 1.50—Agen. 
Esopo: 

Fabulas 3. —Agen. 
Fletcher, J. S.: 

Los lobos y el cordero " 1.50—Agen. 
Franklin, Benjamin: 

EI libro del hombre de bien 2 frs. .35—Garn. 
Froebel, F. W. A.: 

La educacién del hombre ptas. 4. Lect. 
Galsworthy, Juan: 

La huelga—Bibl. nueva 1.50-—Soc. 
Gaskell, E. C.: 

Mi prima Filis . 1. —Agen. 
George, Enrique: 

EI crimen de la miseria 2.50—Lect. 

La amenaza del privilegio . 8. — * 

La ciencia de la economfa politica ? 0. — * 

La condicién del trabajo . 2.50— “ 

La cuestién de la tierra « 3.50— “ 

Problemas sociales 5. — 

Proteccién o librecambio . 6. — * 
Giddings, Franklin E.: 

Principios de sociologia i0.. — * 

Sociologia inductiva 6. — * 
Gladstone, Guillermo E.: 

Lord Macaulay—La Esp. Moderna ” 1. —Agen. 
Goldberg, Isaac: La literatura hispanoamericana 94 6.50— “ 
Goldsmith, Oliverio: El Vicario de Wakefield 1.50 frs. —Garn. 
Green, A. K.: La mano y la sortija 1.50 ptas. —Soc. 
Haggard, H. R.: 

EI hijo de los boers $0.30—Sch. 

Las minas del rey Salomén 0.25— “ 

La hija de Moctezuma 0.75—Lago 
Hamsun, Knut: 

Hambre ptas. 4. —Perl. 

Pan 4,.—* 
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Hardy, Unos ojos azules 
Harris, W. La educacién 
Harrison, H. ».: Queed, el Doctorcillo—2 vols. 
Harte, Bret: 
Bocetos californianos 
Croquis americanos 
Bloqueados por la nieve 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel: 
La letra roja 
La maldicién del oro 
Hearn, Lafcadio: 
Kokoro 
Fantasmas de la China y del Japén 
Chita o el naufragio de la isla Gltima 
Kwaidan 
E! romance de la via lactea 


Herba:t, J. F.: Pedagogfa general y escritos pedagé- 
I 


gitos—prélogo de José Ortega y Gasset 
Hinsdale: El] estudio y la ensefianza 
Hope, Antonio: El prisionero de Zenda 
Hume, Martin A. S.: 

Historia de! pueblo espajiol 

Historia de Espafia contempordnea 
Huxley, Th.: La educacién y las ciencias naturales 
Ibsen, Enrique Teatro completo—13 vols. at 
Irving, Washirrton: 

Cuentos d« la Alhambra 

El legado ‘iel moro 

Las tres infantas 

Leyendas ¢spafiolas 

Aventura4 de un viajero 

El peregsin« de amor 

La rosa de la Alhambra 
James, Guillermo: 

Compeniio de psicologia 

Los ideales.de la vida—2 vols. 

Principio de psicologfa—2 vols. 

La vida ;tarna y la fe 
Jerome, J. K.: 

Tres ing’ses en Alemania 

Las divaxsyiones de un haragdn 
Kingsley, Carins: Los héroes—Leyendas griegas 
Kingston, W..U. G.: 

Salvado d-| mar 

A lo larga del Amazonas—2 vols. 
Kipling, Ru‘byard: 

El libro tierras virgenes 


6. —Agen. 
3.50—Lect 
3.50—Calpe 
ptas. 5.00—Soc. 
0.50—Perl. 
2. —Agen. 
5. —Agen. 


3.50—Soc. 


4.55—Perl. 


4 ptas. —Perl. 
4 ptas. —Perl. 
$1.00—Cerv. 

1.00— “ 


ptas. 3.8 —Lect. 


3.50 ptas. —Perl. 
$0.25—Sch. 
9 ptas. —Lect. 
8 ptas. —Lect. 
6 ptas. —Lect. 
4 pesetas —Perl. 


ptas. 1.50—Prom. 


3.50—Lect. 
$2.00—Lago 
pta 1. —Mund. 
ptas. 3.50—Soc. 
“ 
7. —Lect. 
7. — * 
20. —Perl. 


0.75—Agen. 


3. . 

3. — * 
ptas. 2.50—Agen 

4. —Calpe 


4. —Soc. 


> 
7 “ 5. —Lect. 
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La historia de los esposos Gadsby 
Kim—(Col. Atenea) 

La litera fantastica—(Col. Atenea) 
Capitanes valientes 

Los flecos de la escuadra 

Cuentos de las montafias 


Kirkpatrick,Eduardo: Fundamentos del estudio del nifio 


Lamb, Carlos y Marfa: 
Historias de Shakespeare 
Més“ 


Le Sage, A. R.: Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana—tr. 


Padre Isla—2 tomos 


Locke, Juan: Pensamientos acerca de la educacién 


London, Jack: 
Autobiograffa y varias novelas 
Las novelas: 
Antes de Adan 
La llamada de la selva 
Jerry en la isla 
El motin del Elsinor 
Por los caminos 
Macaulay, Tomas B.: 
Estudios (Ensayos)—6 vols. at 
Vidas de polfticos ingleses 
Historia de la revolucién inglesa 
Historia del reinado de Guillermo III 
Discursos parlamentarios 
La educaci6n 
MacCutcheon, Jorge B.: Jaque al mill6n 
Mann, Enrique: 
Las diosas 
La muerte en Venecia y Trist4n 
Marco Polo: Viajes 
Marden, O. S.: La alegrfa de vivir 
Marlitt, E.: La criada del alcalde 
Marryat, Frederick: 
La marina mercante 
Propiedad del rey—2 vols. 
Pedro Simple 
El perro diabélico 
Marshall, H. E.: La canci6én de Rolanda 
Mill, Stuart J.: 
Sistema de Légica 
Estudios sobre la religién 
La libertad 
Milton, Juan: 
E] parafso perdido 
De educaci6n 


ptas. 


$0 .90—Cerv. 
5. —Soc. 
5.50— “ 
0.50— “ 
2. —Agen 
3. — * 
4. —Lect 
1.75—Lect. 

6. Soc. 
4.95—Lect. 
3. —Agen. 
3. —Prom. 
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Shelley, Percy B.: vol. 3 of Las mejores poesfas Ifricas 
Sinclair, Upton: Los envenenadores de Chicago 
Spencer, Herbert: 
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El diario de Eva 
El pretendiente americano 
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Wallace, Luis: Ben Hur 
Ward, H.: Desaparecida 
Ward, L. F.: Compendio de sociologia 
Warden, Florence: 
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Washington, Booker T.: 
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THE USE OF REALIA IN THE TEACHING OF 
FRENCH IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


N TEACHING a modern foreign language in the Secondary 

Schools we are concerned with immediate aims and ultimate 
aims, and these immediate aims, to read, understand, and speak 
the foreign language, are only the preparation for the ultimate 
value or a get-readiness for the goal. We call this goal culture, 
which includes a great many things and has from our point of view 
a great many definitions. May we not transfer a definition 
recently heard and say it is ‘‘that which is left when everything 
else has gone’? We may keep closer to the dictionary and define it 
as enlightenment or civilization. Enlightenment as to the history, 
literature, art, customs, institutions, thoughts, manners, character, 
and ideals of another nation is the only means of knowing or under- 
standing that nation and a very sure means of knowing and 
understanding to a higher degree our own nation. Let us keep in 
mind that to know and understand another nation is to learn the 
language of that nation, and to learn its language is to know its 
people. The two should be inseparable. 

What can we as teachers of modern languages do to “inoculate 
the thousands of young people in our Secondary Schools with the 
spirit of other great contemporary nations?! Every means to 
the end should be employed, and the most important means is 
the use of Realia. According to Brebner in The Method of Teaching 
Modern Languages, “‘Realia’’ means real things or realities. It 
covers everything that is illustrative of a nation’s real life and 
thought—its literature, history, and geography, its institutions, 
manners and customs. Objects, maps, pictures, etc., are not 
‘“Realia’’; however, they illustrate the national facts or “realities.” 
In discussing the use of realia in this paper, the word will be 
extended to express any means to which the teacher may have 
recourse to stimulate the interest of the pupil in the study of 
the foreign language and nation. 

A child is by nature inquisitive, he wants to know; and after he 
knows he usually wants to tell what he knows. If we as teachers 
take advantage of these qualities—because they are qualities in 


Adapted from G. Stanley Hall—quoted in Handschin: Method of Teaching 
Modern Languages. 
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the learning of a foreign language—our task is not a difficult one. 
Our practice should be to slip in atmospheric information wherever 
the occasion presents itself, and when necessary to produce the 
occasion. A modern language teacher has an infinite advantage 
over teachers of other subjects, for instance of mathematics, 
Latin, civics. The interest is already there, it is only necessary 
to keep it alive and increase it. A modern language interests any 
child, it is a toy in his hands, he is curious to see what he can do 
with it and then he wants others to see what he has done. A great 
deal therefore in the study of Realia can be done by the student 
himself, even a beginner, with only a few suggestions from the 
teacher. 

Several years ago a scheme was devised by Miss Frances 
Sabin, at the time a member of the classical department of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose purpose was to show that Latin 
is not as dead a language as it is generally accepted to be, and to 
show the relation of Latin to every day life. We do not have to 
prove the “‘wide-awakeness”’ of our subject, but we do have to 
make our students feel the vitality of French as soon as they 
begin the study of the language. A modification of the classical 
plan would be very helpful. From the very first day we can keep 
the students on the alert for all things French. The class can be 
divided into groups and each group be assigned some topic for 
investigation, the results of which may be written or pasted day 
by day (outside of class hours), as the material is found, on large 
cardboards hanging in the class room for that purpose. For 
instance, Group I may have as its topic: Mots francais dont nous 
nous servons dans l'anglais courant. No doubt the words will 
start coming in soon and fast; Au revoir, négligée, coiffure, brassiere, 
chiffonniére, tulle, chiffon, piqué, lavalliére, née (English crossword 
puzzles have probably taught the American public that this is a 
French word), bonbon fondant, R.S.V.P., etc. And let us hope 
that the students will discover that Cluny lace and Valenciennes 
connect with French. Here is our chance to tell the students that 
the great painter Watteau was born in Valenciennes. See what 
this will lead to if we are fortunate in having a Watteau hanging 
on the wall. Group II may have this topic: Mots frangais qui se 
trouvent dans le menu Américain. Petits pois, mayonnaise, café 
noir, demi-tasse, menu, ad la mode, (pie 4 la mode), biscuit glacé, 
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champagne (alas!), hors d’euvres, will probably head the list. 
Group III would be interested in cutting out from magazines and 
newspapers any French word or expression found. It is almost 
impossible to read fiction without meeting such words and expres- 
sions as chef d’wuvre, comme il faut, chérie, raison d’étre, savoir 
faire, embon point, costume de rigueur, sans souct, piéce de résistance, 
etc. Group IV might be on the watch for advertisements or labels 
with any French words. This card would be particularly attractive 
to young people with its label for Petit Pois, Café du Monde, 
Bon Ami, its advertisement for Quelques Fleurs perfume (of course 
powders and perfumes will furnish a great number). 

I have not by any means exhausted the possibilities for topics. 
I have said nothing of French novels and plays represented at the 
movies, Les Misérables, Les Trois Mousquetaires, Eugénie Grandet, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, etc., nor have I mentioned the chart that would 
deal with newspaper clippings which pertain to France, or the 
chart exhibiting French literary allusions. This last topic would be 
better for an advanced class. Instead of separating the class into 
groups for these various investigations it might be well, in order 
to arouse competition, to have one topic, the same one, assigned 
to every class. 

The time spent in the class room is so limited that one must 
do all that one can to fill the language room with atmosphere, so 
that the pupils can be oversaturated while they are exposed to 
their French. I remember once visiting a class room which had 
a huge sign in the most conspicuous spot in the room: “Ici on 
parle frangais.”” At the time I thought it was an excellent warning 
for the students, but now I wonder if instead of creating French 
atmosphere, it didn’t, on the contrary, destroy the atmosphere 
through the association the students probably formed between 
this sign and the American department store which invites 
the patronage of the foreigner in its city. French life, history, and 
literature can be taught to a great extent by the pictures we have 
on the walls. Our space is limited, but we can find room for a few 
pictures which will represent the art and some phase of the life 
of the country or its literature and history. Every class room 
should have a French flag, a French calendar, a map of France 
with the names in French. Kirkman? suggests that one side of the 
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map be merely an outline of the map of France, with only a few 
names of important places and rivers indicated. I should think 
this would be very safe for beginning classes, and as new places 
are met in the course of the year, these can be added on the map. 

We want in the class room everything that creates French 
atmosphere. However, we should be careful not to crowd the 
room for there would be danger of ne pas voir la forét ad cause des 
abres. A flag, a map, a calendar and a few outstanding pictures 
should form a part of the permanent equipment of the class room. 
Whatever other material is available should be used as special 
- exhibits, which might last from a week to a month, according to the 
time required to absorb, as it were, the topic in question. Here is 
the opportunity of introducing to the class French coins, and 
at another time French stamps, and again theatre tickets, posters, 
railroad bulletins, and innumerable exhibits of postal cards, 
illustrating almost any phase of French culture we wish to bring 
to the attention of the class. We might even have a French 
proverb exhibit. 

The material already described, aside from its cultural value, 
offers great possibilities from the practical point of view, it can all 
be used as background for subconscious exercises in comprehension. 
In the same way, the material chosen primarily for its value in such 
subconscious exercises can emphasize the life and customs of 
the French nation. We can readily see what a valuable source 
for this purpose are French magazine covers with typical scenes, 
French charts illustrating French family life, charts of La Fon- 
taine’s fables: all of these bear the stamp of l’esprit frangais. 
Songs, which are valuable in the teaching of pronunciation, 
introduce to the student the folk lore of the foreign country. 
Music interprets the spirit of a nation, but again we are faced 
with the question of time. The use to any great extent of songs and 
of victrola records will have to be emphasized in the French Club. 

The question of encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc., seems to fall 
more under the topic of Reference Books for the Language Library. 
However, a suggestion of Mr. Hess in the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL for October 1921 is not to be overlooked in a discussion 
of Realia. He speaks of the good to be derived from having in the 
class room catalogues of some of the largest stores of France. He 
mentions in particular a certain ¢arif-album which is une en- 
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cyclopédie pratique with 50,000 illustrations, with an excellent 
index arranged in such a way that if one wanted to find the word 
muffler, he need only look under habdillement and there are found 
two illustrations with the proper French word for each. We 
have the advantage of getting at the word without the inter- 
vention of the English. 

A still more important question arises. What part should 
Realia play in the texts that we choose? Mr. Guérard, who believes 
that the study of civilization may begin with the first year of 
language study, takes a sane view when he says “other things 
being equal, a book which creates a French atmosphere and 
embodie; some information about France is to be preferred.’ 
By “other things being equal” Mr. Guérard means that we cannot 
lose sight of our immediate aims in choosing a French text. Authors 
of modern language texts are bound to realize more and more 
the importance of introducing into their books the distinctive 
genius of the nation in question. Mr. Guérard calls our attention 
to the progress that has been recently made in the illustrations in 
text books and he believes that in a few years we shall be as 
critical of pictures in a book as of the grammar. Bahlsen even 
believes in reproducing in texts original letters in characteristic 
handwriting “for”, he says,“‘it is a much lamented drawback that 
even our advanced pupils, in spite of thorough mastery of the 
foreign language, are not able to decipher letters written by 
foreigners.’”’4 The resourceful teacher will supply a great deal 
that the grammar or reader may merely suggest. What live 
instructor could resist the opportunity of introducing to his class 
the material which stories of Daudet, Coppée, or Merimée suggest? 
What instructor will permit his class to read La Derniére Classe 
or Les Oberlé without furnishing the political and social back- 
ground? 

Although the ultimate aims of modern language teaching are 
the more important, nevertheless the immediate aims claim the 
greater part of our time in the Secondary School and therefore 
we are not advocating a special course in the civilization of the 
foreign country. First, there is not the time for it and secondly, 
the average High School student isn’t ready for it; we cannot 
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expect him to learn facts about the foreign country which he does 
not know about his own. But we are advocating an intelligent pro- 
cedure in the teaching of a modern foreign language. Too many 
students leave High School with the impression that studying 
French means nothing more than the attempt to master irregular 
verbs, to apply the rule for the agreement of past participles, the 
position of pronoun objects, the use of the subjunctive, etc. 
Too often at the end of a two or sometimes of a four year course 
they know little more about France and its people than they 
knew when they started the study of French; they still have the 
idea that in order to create a Frenchman out of any individual 
all that is necessary is to have him wear a goatee and place the 
wrong “emphasis” on every polysyllabic word. They still char- 
acterize France as the country where it is difficult to get a daily 
bath. 

The teacher is alone to blame for such a situation. I repeat, 
the High School is not expected to give a course in French Civiliza- 
tion; such a course is very valuable, but its place is in the college 
curriculum. But the teacher of French in the Secondary School 
can and must instill in his pupils an understanding of the traits 
and spirit and national development of the nation by creating a 
French atmosphere in the class room, by spending just a few 
minutes each day and whenever the occasion presents itself in the 
grammar or reader or elsewhere in teaching the foreign nation’s 
character and achievements. Facts as facts may not remain in the 
student’s memory, but that is not the point. What we want to 
do is to stimulate the interests of our students and to make the 
study of French a happy experience. The teacher will have suc- 
ceeded who has developed in his students a “‘recreational mood of 
curiosity,” who has created the right attitude toward the studying 
of a foreign language, the understanding that language is a means 
of communication and that enjoyable communication is possible 
only when there is understanding. The teacher will have succeeded 
who has taught his students “‘to find common elements in various 
lands and times and to grow to a much needed world understanding 
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A DEVICE FOR TEACHING GERMAN 
NOUNS TO BEGINNERS 


VERY teacher of German is familiar with the difficulty the 

declension of German nouns offers to the beginner, and I 
think there exists equal agreement as to the insufficiency of the 
prevailing system of classification of nouns as far as practical 
results are concerned. 

For a good many years I have taught German both in pre- 
paratory schools and in college, and it has always been my experi- 
ence that the attempted classification causes more or less confusion 
in the minds of the pupils. I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
the difficulty is, to a certain extent, inherent in the variety of 
declensions, but nevertheless I have been trying to find a way of 
arranging the nouns which might be more easily assimilated by the 
students. 

In other words, I have tried to dispense with the scientific 
and historical points of view upon which the usual division of 
nouns into ‘‘strong,” “weak,” and “mixed” is based. I have felt 
free to do this, not in any opposition to scientific principles, but 
merely for the reason that the latter do not mean much to the 
beginner anyhow, and that, if a less confusing substitute could be 
found, this fact would amply make up for that lack. 

It occurred to me that the gender might be taken as a starting 
point. In order to master the gender of German nouns, it has more 
and more become the practice of having the definite article learned 
with it, and many of the newer books for beginners even prefer to 
print the definite article in front of the nouns than to have the 
signs ‘‘m.’’, “f.’’, “n.”’, after them. Could we not more emphatically 
combine with this way of learning the gender the formation of the 
plural, which, after all, is the most important part of the declension 
of German nouns? For in the majority of cases it is the gender 
that determines the plural endings or, perhaps, to be more exact, 
each gender has one outstanding group where most of the nouns 
that make up the beginner’s vocabulary may be put according to 
this principle. 

I have, therefore, divided the nouns into three groups, the first 
containing the feminines, the second the neuters, and the third 
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the masculines, all three groups having one characteristic in 
common, namely, that the dative plural always ends in ‘“‘n.” 
To illustrate this I have worked out graphic representations upon 
the basis of a frequency count to which I shall come back later 
more in detail and which, I hope, will make my statement more 
convincing. 

When I take up the declension of nouns, I use at first the 
following table. 


TABLE I—3 GENDER GROUPS 


Feminine Neuter Masculine 

a b c 

s. pl. Ss. pl. pl. 
N— WN (e)n N— N er N— Ne 
G— G (e)n G (e)s G er G (els Ge 
D— D (e)n D— D ern D— D en 
A— A (e)n A— A er A— Ae 
Never Umlaut in Always Umlaut in Generally Umlaut 
the plural. the plural. in the plural. 


From this picture I want my students to grasp the idea that 
a very large group of feminines, masculines, and neuters follow 
respectively the schemes of declension which are indicated in 
squares a, b, and c. Only after the students have gained a full 
understanding of these three principal classes do I proceed to add 
smaller subdivisions of each gender group. 

I begin again with the feminine nouns, which offer, as I see it, 
the least difficulty since we have to consider only the formation 
of the plural, the singular being invariable. 

As can be seen, I have subdivided this group into 3 classes 
according to the plural endings: Class A with the ending ‘“‘en”’ 
or “n’’; Class B with the ending ‘“e” and with mutation of the 
stem vowel; Class C with no ending and with mutation. To Class 
A belong, as shown in square a, Table I, the majority of feminines, 
while Class B comprises a comparatively small number of very 
common monosyllables. I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
this arrangement does not take care of the feminines that end in 
“kunft’”’, “nis”, and “sal.”” However, they may be regarded as 
unimportant exceptions, as they do not frequently occur in every- 
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day speech, and as I have not found them in my frequency count 
mentioned before. This classification brings forcibly home to the 
student the invariability of the feminine noun in the singular, 


II—FEeEMININE Nouns 


Class A Class B Class C 
pl. pl. pl. 
N— N (e)n N— Ne N— N— 
G— G (e)n G— Ge G— G— 
D— D (e)n D— D en D— Dono 
A— A (e)n A— Ae A— A— 
Membership: Most mono- Membership: Mono- Membership: 
syllabic and polysylla- syllables—Angst, 
bic feminines Bank, Braut, Brust, Mutter 
Frucht, Hand, Kunst, Tochter 
Luft, Nacht, Macht, 
Stadt, Wand. 


Never Umlaut in the plural. Always Umlaut in Always Umlaut 
the plural. in the plural. 


while in the traditional division the feminines are put into the 
classes with genitive endings in the singular, and it is often only a 
footnote that calls attention to the fact that they belong there 
only in the plural. 

My second principal group is intended for the neuter nouns. 
Like the feminines they do not offer any particular difficulty in the 


Taste III 
Class A Class B 
pl. a pl. 
N— N er N— N e 
G (e)s G er G (e)s Ge 
D— D ern D— D en 
A— A er A— Ae 
Membership: Most monosyllables Membership: Bein, Fest, Heft, 
and polysyllables. Jahr, Meer, Pferd, Schiff, Stiick, 
Teil, Tier, Haar, Paar, Wort. 
Polys. Prefix Ge not ending in e 


Always Umlaut in the plural. Never Umlaut in the plural. 
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singular, as their only inflection in that number is uniformly 
or “‘es’’ in the genitive. 

There are four subdivisions: Class A, given already in Table I, 
with plural ending “‘er’’ and mutation in the plural; Class B with 
plural ending in “e’’ and without mutation; Class C without 
ending and mutation; Class D with plural ending ‘“‘n” or “en” 


without mutation. 


Class C Class D 
S. pl. Ss. pl. 
N— N— N— N (e)n 
Gs (i—- G (e)s G (e)n 
D— Dn D— D (e)n 
A— A— A— A (e)n 
Membership: Polys. only ending Membership: Auge, Bett, Ende, 
in er, el, en, chen, lein. Prefix Hemd, Ohr 
Ge ending ine 


Never Umlaut in the plural except Never Umlaut in the plural 


das Kloster. 


The noun ‘‘Herz’’ has, of course, to be mentioned by itself. 
In the third group, that of the masculines, we, no doubt, 
encounter the greatest of difficulty inasmuch as in addition to the 
variety of plural endings, the inflection of the singular is not 
uniform either. Therefore, I first arrange the nouns according to 


TaBLe IV—Division I or MASCULINE NOUNS 


Class A Class B Class C Class D 

s pl s pl. s pl 

N— Ne N— N— N— N er N— N (e)n 

G (e)s Ge Gs G— G (e)s G er G (e)s_ G (e)n 

D— D en] |D— Dn D— D ern D— D (e)n 

\— Ae A— A— \— A er A— A (e)n 

Membership: Membership: Membership: Membership: 

Most mono- Pollysyllables Geist, Gott, Leib, | |Doktor(etc ) Staat 

syllables and ending in er, el,en |Mann, Ort, Rand,| |Bauer, Nachbar, 

polysyllables Wald, Strauch, See, Strahl, 
Wurm Vetter, Schmerz 


Generally Umlaut 
in the plural. 


Generally Umlaut 


in the plural. 


Always Umlaut 
in the plural. 


Never Umlaut 
in the plural. 
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their genitive singular, an arrangement which results in two 
divisions, one for the nouns with the ending ‘‘s” or “es,” and 
another one for those ending in ‘‘n” or “en.” 

This first division of the masculines is subdivided, as shown in 
Table IV, into four classes with reference to their ending in the 
nominative plural. This gives us one large class (that of Table I) 
with the ending ‘“‘e’’ and mostly mutation; a second much smaller 
one with no ending, but generally with mutation; a third very small 
class with the ending “er” and always mutation; a fourth, still 
smaller class, with the ending ‘‘n”’ or ‘“‘en’”’ and no mutation. 

With class B should be mentioned such nouns as: ‘“Friede, 
Gedanke, Name, Same, Fels,” etc. which formerly ended in 
“en” and sometimes are still so used. 


TaBLeE V.— Division II oF MASCULINE NOUNS 


pl. 
N (e)n 
G (e)n G (e)n 
D (e)n D (e)n 
A (e)n A (e)n 


Membership: Monosyllables 
denoting living beings, and poly- 
syllables ending in e, denoting 
living beings. 


Never Umlaut in the plural. 


This second division, as Table V shows, adds ‘‘n”’ or “en’ 
not only in the genitive singular, but also in the dative and 
accusative singular and in all four cases of the plural with no 
mutation. This division is made up of monosyllables and the 
polysyllables in ‘‘e’’ denoting living beings only, as for instance: 
“Graf, First, Bir, Knabe, Neffe, Affe, etc.,” “Herr” being slightly 
irregular in the singular. 

I have already mentioned that the tables given above are 
based upon a frequency count for which I have used the following 
publications: 


1, Hewett, A German Reader, (McMillan Co., 1924) 
2. Prokosch and Morgan, Introduction to German, (Henry Holt & Co., 1923) 
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3. Carruth, A German Reader, (Ginn & Co., 1904) 

4. Whitney, Compendius German Grammar, (Henry Holt & Co., 1893) 

5. Bierwirth, Elements of German, Noun Frequency List, (Henry Holt & Co., 
1900) 

6. Wadepuhl & Morgan, “Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary German” 
(Reprinted from the Modern Language Journal, April 1925) 


In each of these publications I have counted both the total 
number of nouns belonging to each gender and the number of 
nouns belonging to what I call the “outstanding”’ group of that 
gender. The results are given in the table below. 


| Feminine Neuter Masculine 
| Out- | Out- Out- 

Total | stand- | | Total | stand- | | Total | stand- 
ing ing ing 

Group Group Group 
List No. 1 (Hewett) 543 482 395 135 668 | 346 
“ No. 2 (Prokosch & Morgan) | 159 141 117 48 234 117 
“ No. 3 (Carruth) 357 327 230 78 529 | 291 
“ No. 4 (Whitney) 231 206 118 42 298 154 
“ No. 5 (Bierwirth) 57 43 55 29 90 42 
“ No. 6 (Wadepuhl & Morgan)| 134 121 68 26 136 72 


The fact that among the neuters the outstanding group has a 
comparatively much smaller number of nouns in proportion to 
the total than the feminines and masculines, is partly due to the 
rather large number of diminutives which are to be found in the 
“Readers.” 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that such teaching devices 
as the one I have tried to explain here are more or less a matter of 
individual taste, for none can claim to do away with an inherent 
difficulty altogether. But for several years I have found that my 
beginners get much better hold of the German nouns by my way of 
procedure than by the traditional way, and what has helped me 
may perhaps prove of use to others also. 


Lotte OLGA LOHSTOETER 


University of Pittsburgh 


MEDITATIONS ON METHODOLOGY* 


N ANY business it is sound practice to draw up, occasionally, 

a trial balance of assets and liabilities and to discuss plans for 
a more effective operation of the plant. In a sense, we are the 
Board of Directors of the business of modern language instruction. 
We may class as liabilities the specific aims of our instruction, 
and as assets the average accomplishments of our pupils. Of 
course we cannot hope for any balance above our aims, which 
would show as profits, or even one hundred per cent realization 
of our aims according to which we would proclaim ourselves 
solvent. But if we are producing results commensurate with 
those attained in other lines of teaching, and if we are making 
a gradual progress toward the goals we set before us, there is no 
occasion for going out of business or being hopeless of the future. 

Our aims, briefly restated, are to inculcate in the pupil the 
ability to read the foreign text with facility and full appreciation 
of the thought, without the confusing and halting associations of 
translation, and the ability to express his thoughts by writing the 
foreign language in simple but idomatic style. This aim need 
not extend beyond the ability to write an intelligent business or 
friendly letter, beyond which extent the average student will 
never be called on to write his own thoughts in French. Other 
specific aims bring the number to six: To understand a native 
speaking at the normal rate of five syllables per second; to express 
oneself orally with a pronunciation that is at least understand- 
able; and finally, to translate to and from the foreign language. 

It is self evident that our product would be better if our raw 
material were more carefully selected. We would show a better 
balance sheet if we did a smaller volume of business. We force 
pupils to study a modern language in the high school when they 
have no liking nor aptitude for language study. While the prog- 
nosis tests have not been developed much beyond the experimental 
stage, they give valuable indications of the probable success of 
a pupil’s language study; and a single semester at most ought to 


* Address delivered at Buffalo before the western division of the New York 
Modern Language Teachers Association, November 4, 1926. 
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weed out the linguistic morons. Like many other concerns, we 
would do well to put more emphasis on quality and less on quantity. 

Let us first consider the ability to read without the purpose 
or necessity of translation. We have not reached our goal if 
our better pupils after finishing their high school course in modern 
language do not, on occasion, pick up a foreign book or periodical 
and read it with a pleasure and profit greater than that afforded 
by any published translation. The first handicap is their poverty 
of vocabulary, necessitating such a constant thumbing of the 
dictionary that the mind is not in a receptive state, and the act 
of reading is as much a matter of manual dexterity as of mental 
alertness. The problem is to widen the pupil’s acquaintance with 
the expressions of the foreign language and to fix them more 
permanently in mind by a quadruple bond of association. 

Left to their own initiative the pupils will content themselves 
with the single-strand associative bond of visual impression. 
They are keenly aware of how the expression looks, and they are 
much less attentive to its sound. These are the two passive pro- 
cesses in the act of learning a foreign expression. By repeated 
pronunciation of the foreign expression and by writing it, which 
constitute the more active processes in the act of learning, the 
nerve centers connected with the efferent or outgoing impulses 
that control articulation and writing are also stimulated, and thus 
the bond of retention is strengthened four-fold. A word that is 
learned only through the eye is only one-fourth learned. 

The best order of procedure in building up this four-strand 
bond of retentive association, thereby etching the word in the 
pupil’s memory, is first to hear the word pronounced several 
times by the teacher, then to pronounce it repeatedly, trying 
to improve the pronunciation each time by attending to the 
phonetic directions of the teacher; then to see the word, noting 
its appearance and spelling; and, lastly, to write it several times. 
I have used the term “word” but I mean rather a word-group, 
when dealing with idiomatic or stereotyped expressions in which 
a single word represents only the unrecognizable fragment of an 


idea. 

We have thus far been dealing with the physical and physiolo- 
gical aspects of words: how they look, sound, are pronounced and 
written. 
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Let us now ‘‘meditate’”’ upon words as symbols of thought, 
and let us consider practical ways of associating words with their 
meanings by a direct and permanent bond that will function in 
the reception or expression of thought, that is to say, in reading 
or speaking the foreign language. 

According to Palmer there are four possible ways of learning 
the meanings of new words: physical demonstration, definition, 
context, or translation from the corresponding English words. 
Let us discuss these four ways separately for a moment; but first, 
in order to bring freshly to mind certain technical terms which 
we may find convenient to use, let us recall the four laws of asso- 
ciation given in the standard books on psychology. They are 
the laws of contiguity, succession, similarity, and contrast. In 
plain English, association by contiguity means that if the mind 
receives two impressions at approximately the same time either 
one received subsequently tends to recall the other to consciousness. 
Thus if a pupil sees this object (a watch) and at the same time 
hears and repeats C’est une montre, the world will hereafter 
tend to recall the idea of the object seen, and, conversely, the 
sight of the object will suggest the word for it. This is the prin- 
ciple of learning words by physical demonstration, which, of 
course, is not confined to the names of the visible objects, but may 
be applied in learning the foreign word for anything experienced 
by any one or more of our senses. With such ideas as can be 
clearly demonstrated physically, such as concrete objects, simple 
actions, obvious qualities, etc., this is the most direct and most 
readily recalled bond of association that can be formed between 
a word and the idea for which it stands. 

Learning words through their definitions in the foreign lan- 
guage is another practical way of increasing the vocabulary, 
which is often not fully appreciated. I shall use the term ‘‘defini- 
tion” in a rather broad sense. Strictly speaking, to define a 
word is to classify it under a more general term and then dif- 
ferentiate from all the other members of the class by stating its 
distinguishing features. Thus Une chaise est un siége @ dossier 
sans bras—A chair is a seat with a back, without arms. It is 
thus distinguished from escabeau, a stool, and fauteuil, an arm 
chair. Words may be defined also, though less exactly, by 
synonyms and antonyms, thus building up associations between 
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words according to laws of association by similarity and by con- 
trast. 

The learning of new words by definition is, of course, not for 
the absolute beginner, as it presupposes at least a small working 
vocabulary. 

A recognized authority on educational measurements has said 
that if he had to rely upon only one kind of an examination for 
determining a pupil’s I. Q., he would choose a list of English 
words to be defined. Similarly, the ability to explain foreign 
words and expressions by the use of other words in the same 
language is an unexcelled test of one’s command of that language. 
In the examinations for the oral credit certificate the State 
Department of Education has wisely made considerable use of 
this exercise. 

In this connection, I wish to suggest to those wishing to in- 
crease their vocabulary a new game, which I have called ‘‘dic- 
tionary solitaire.’’ These are the directions: Take a good dic- 
tionary in which the definitions are given in the foreign language. 
Look up the first unknown word you meet in your reading. If 
your vocabulary is small, you may find words, used in the defini- 
tion, with which you are not familiar. The rules provide that 
you must look up every unknown word in the definition, which 
may lead to looking up several words used in the definitions of the 
unfamiliar words of the definitions. When, finally, you have 
looked up all the unknown words involved in the definitions 
without encountering still other unknown words, you have won 
the game. Mark Twain has said that the game of solitaire is 
the last resort of a vacant mind, and I am sure he would not say 
anything worse about the game I propose. 

One’s vocabulary should be like a fabric composed of threads 
woven together into a tissue. One needs only to note carefully 
how the words of our English vocabulary are intimately inter- 
associated in our thinking to have a practical pattern for forming 
similar inter-associations in the foreign language. 

A third way of learning new words is by context, that is, by 
inferring the meaning of an expression from the circumstances of 
its use in the sentence. It is the way in which a child learns 
most of his own language, and it is the most effective way for a 
pupil to increase his passive vocabulary to the dimensions ne- 
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cessary for facility in reading. ‘The pupil needs daily intensive 
study of a short passage in order that the fundamental facts of 
the language he is studying may become thoroughly imbedded 
in his mind; but he should also be given frequently long assign- 
ments in which the use of a vocabulary should be reduced to the 
minimum. Words that recur frequently in the extensive reading 
will become clearly sensed by the pupil and will be transferred 
unconsciously from his passive to his active vocabulary. 

The fourth and last way of acquiring new words in a foreign 
language is by translation from English. This process, though 
scorned by the more evangelical advocates of the direct method, 
is by no means to be despised, when properly used within limits 
which do not exclude the other three ways. There is no way in 
which the word-symbol for an abstract, complicated, or technical 
idea can be learned more economically than by first associating 
it with its English equivalent. The concept is already formed in 
the pupil’s mind, and it only remains to connect the new word 
with the concept, as well as with the English word, through the 
regular laws of association. 

The English-French vocabularies that accompany the lessons 
of our beginners’ books have an approved place in our teaching 
economy. Without them we could not quickly build up the stock 
of words necessary for teaching the grammatical facts of the 
language, and necessary for the later application of the principles 
of definition and context in widening the pupil’s vocabulary. 

Most vocabulary lists are printed with the foreign word first, 
the English word following. The reverse order might be prefer- 
able, for this reason: All memory works on the principle of stimulus 
and reaction. Everything that is recalled is prompted by some 
sensation or idea that acts as a stimulus. As the eye travels more 
readily across the page from left to right, the pupil sees first the 
foreign word and then the English word. Naturally, in the process 
of recall, the law of association by succession will operate. Hence, 
the foreign word, acting as the stimulus, will call up the English 
word and the idea far more readily than the English word or the 
idea will call up the foreign word. It is in accordance with this 
same principle of association by succession that we can say the 
alphabet forwards as fast as we can articulate, but hesitate when 
we try to say it backwards. 
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For this reason the pupil should be directed to study the 
vocabulary both ways, rewriting it in the other order and further- 
more letting the mind dwell on the foreign word long enough to 
visualize the idea for which it stands. It is one thing to recall 
that parapluie means ‘‘umbrella’’ and another thing to recall that 
“umbrella” means parapluie. 

The vital réle that repetition plays in memory retention of 
language needs further emphasis, although a little reflection will 
show it to bé self-evident. In the recent book Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings, George A. Dorsey, the author, remarks that 
he remembers ‘‘eeny, meeny, miny, mo” and other counting out 
rhymes after an interval of twenty years, during which time he 
has forgotten so many things entirely. After some reasoning, the 
author reaches a conclusion with which I agree. The little rhyme 
was not simply learned, but ‘‘overlearned’’—that is, learned over 
and over. We forget what we learn, we remember what we 
overlearn. Moreover, the little rhyme was linked up with emo- 
tional experience, which always has a quickening effect on memory 
retention. Both repetition and emotion should be factors in 
our teaching. Just as the paths in the woods and the ruts in 
the streets are the evidence of repeated trips, so our daily speech 
in our own or in a foreign language follows grooved channels 
hollowed out by repetition. The monster of monotony is the 
chief obstacle to overcome in applying the repetitive principle 
in class room drills. However, the study of a modern language is 
an art as well as a science, and is not the monotony of repetition 
part of the price paid for excellence in any art? 

How to make the emotional state play a favorable part in the 
retention of language impressions is largely the problem of in- 
stilling interest, which is an emotional attitude of vital con- 
sequence in the learning process. We more easily remember what 
promotes our enjoyment. The boy who remembers all the base- 
ball scores for a whole season is not only giving evidence of a 
remarkable memory, but also of keenness of interest. The part 
that interest plays in the learning and remembering of language 
suggests the réle that appetite plays in the eating and assimila- 
tion of food. 

Perhaps the greatest deficit in our trial balance of aims and 
attainments is in the oral use of the language. A fundamental 
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essential for speaking a foreign language well is a good pronun- 
ciation. I wish to use this term in a broad sense, including in its 
concept articulation, word-grouping, syllabic stress, and intona- 
tion. In discussing pronunciation I shall deal particularly with 
the French language, though many of the ideas mentioned are 
equally applicable to other languages. 

That the articulation of a foreign language is a sufficiently 
dificult undertaking to merit the application of the most scien- 
tifically devised methods is evident from the fact that it involves 
the use of more than one hundred different muscles, exciusive 
of those of the tongue itself, which must be trained in automatic 
habits of movement, in general, quite at variance with habits 
already deeply imbedded. In French, for example, the incisive 
tap, tap, tap of the successive syllables, each with its clearly 
enunciated vowel, contrasts sharply with our English habit of 
obscuring and slurring all but the accented syllables. The general 
tenseness of the muscles of articulation and the correspondingly 
energetic movements of the tongue and lips demand the acquiring 
of new habits of speech technique. Our tendency to shift the 
position of the tongue and lips during the production of long vowels, 
making them virtually diphthongs, indicates another habit that 
must be supplanted by one of stability of tongue and lip positions 
during the pronunciation of all vowels, which will result in uni- 
form vowel quality. This characteristic habit of English speech, 
affecting the purity of long vowels, is more noticeable in the 
South than here in the North. A popular novelist, describing the 
speech of a southern girl, aptly said that her vowels rolled about 
as did her eyes. 

Of course the most logical procedure in teaching the pronun- 
ciation of a foreign language is to analyze it into the speech- 
sounds of which it is composed. These will be found to consist 
of two kinds of sounds—those produced with voice but without 
obstruction of the breath, which we call vowels, and those sounds 
accompanied by greater or less obstruction of the breath, which 
we call consonants. The vowels are musical sounds caused by the 
vibration of the vocal chords, augmented and modified by the 
resonance of the cavities of the mouth and nose. The consonants 
are noises produced partly or wholly by breath explosion or 
friction within the mouth. If the noise of breath obstruction is 
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accompanied by the same vibration of the vocal chords which is 
inherent in the vowel sounds, we call them voiced consonants, 
such as 8, d, g, 2, etc., to distinguish them from the voiceless 
consonants, such as fp, ¢, k, s, etc., in the pronunciation of which 
the vocal chords play no part. 

The consonants are further classified according to the manner 
and exact position of the breath obstruction. The vowels are 
divided into series according to the position of the tongue, lips, 
and soft palate which is necessary for their production. Thus, 
in teaching pronunciation on a phonetic basis, the sounds of the 
foreign language are interrelated rather than simply compared 
with those of the mother tongue. Of course, in that minority of 
cases in which a foreign sound is approximately identical with an 
English sound, that fact is not ignored by the teacher, and often 
an English sound is taken as a basis for the discussion of difference 
as well as likeness. 

The pupil should be taught that each sound has an individual 
and almost personal existence; rather than being merely a sec- 
ondary attribute of the letters of the alphabet. In French, for 
instance, the twenty-six letters of the alphabet seem to the pupil 
so much more real and tangible than do the thirty-six sounds of 
the language. The letters are seen, the sounds are heard; but the 
pupil is more eye-minded than ear-minded. The use of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet is of great help in making the pupil 
realize that the sounds are more real than the letters which so 
inconsistently represent them in written language. From the 
phonetic viewpoint the problem is not how this or that letter or 
combination of letters is pronounced; but, rather, what are the 
sounds that go to make up a given word, which, by tradition, 
happens to be spelled by certain letters. 

However, theoretical explanation is helpless without practical 
demonstration on the part of the teacher and direct imitation on 
the part of the pupil. Indeed, the very purpose of the theory is 
to make the imitation more effective. 

That spoken language flows in rhythmic waves is no less true 
of prose than of poetry. All but very short sentences are divided 
into these phonic groups, corresponding, as it were, to the sepa- 
rate strides in the progress of the speaker’s thought. Not pre- 
cluding exceptions, we may say that an added stress regularly 
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falls on the last syllable of the group containing a vowel other 
than e mute, and with this stress occurs a marked incline of pitch, 
which constitutes a striking feature of French sentence melody. 
Intonation or sentence melody is given little or no attention in 
our classrooms; and yet a simple sentence, correctly framed and 
articulated, is often not understood by a Frenchman, if spoken 
with voice inflexions which are characteristic of English. In teach- 
ing intonation our chief guide must be careful imitation of the 
native speaker. However, a simple analysis will throw some light 
on the subject. 

In sentences in which emotion does not enter in to complicate 
our analysis, the syllables of the phonic group maintain a level 
or slightly rising pitch, almost suggestive of chanting, until the 
stressed syllable is reached. Then the pitch rises abruptly, if 
the pause indicates suspended thought. If the sense would permit 
of a conclusive pause at the end of the phonic group, the pitch 
both rises and then falls again on the emphasized syllable. In 
interrogative sentences the concluding syllable will have the oblique 
upward intonation, if the question expects a ‘“‘yes” or ‘‘no”’ 
answer; whereas an upward-downward inflection marks the end 
of a question which demands some other answer. 

While this may seem to be an impracticably complicated 
system, it is in general paralleled by our own usage in English, 
and the observations just made are very similar to those made by 
Walter Rippman, the English phonetician, in his book entitled 
“Good English.”” The most striking contrast between English 
and French intonation is that in English, before a pause of thought 
suspension, the tone drops before it rises; or even rises, then drops, 
and then rises, forming a sort of a compound tone-curve; while in 
French suspended pauses are usually accompanied by direct and 
more sharply ascending inflexions. 

Correct intonation should be cultivated from the very first 
lesson. It is to speech what the melody is to a song; and, as in 
singing, it is often a helpful device to hum the tune without 
articulating the words. 

Every teacher in a beginning class pronounces the vocabulary 
of the following lesson and has the pupils pronounce it after him. 
I advise pronouncing each vocabulary twice, once with the up- 
ward intonation and once with the downward, with insistence 
upon imitation of the teacher’s pitch-intervals. 
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But I would not leave the impression that pronunciation is the 
only important feature of oral work. Very often a good pronuncia- 
tion, a fair knowledge of grammar, and an extensive vocabulary 
do not prevent helplessness in oral expression. I recommend 
more learning by rote as a partial remedy. There is neither time 
nor attention for the conscious application of rules of syntax 
while speaking. ‘Take, for instance, the rule for the position of 
the conjunctive personal pronouns, when two are used as direct 
and indirect objects of the same verb. I teach the class that they 
come before the verb, except in positive commands; that the 
direct object comes next to the inflected verb form, except when 
both the direct and the indirect object are of the third person 
and preceded the verb; then the direct must precede the indirect. 
I know of no more concise rule; yet when the pupil tries to figure 
out and apply this rule on the spur of the moment, he stumbles 
like the thousand-legged worm whose legs got tangled up, be- 
cause the frog, so the fable goes, asked the worm which leg he 
lifted first. A score or two of every-day sentences involving the 
use of the personal pronoun objects, learned by rote, will do much 
toward making their use automatic. 

Of course all idiomatic phrases must be learned by heart; 
for their very nature makes it impossible to assemble the words 
by any logical process or to use the words of a corresponding 
English idiom as a guide. It is the failure to recognize the idiomatic 
character of familiar English expressions that leads to such ridicu- 
lous Anglicisms as Le feu est sorti to say “The fire is out.” 

Rote-memory drills also promote the attainment of the proper 
tempo or rate of utterance. The normal rate for English as well 
as for foreign languages is five syllables per second; which is 
just one syllable for each tick of your watch. We should aim at 
this speed in all oral drills. It is not true that foreigners speak 
more rapidly than we do. It only seems so because we vainly 
strive to catch and recognize each syllable of the foreign language 
which is quite an impossibility. When we become sufficiently 
familiar with the forms of expression most commonly used in a 
language, the imagination supplies many missing links in what we 
really hear. The Eastman Kodak Company, in a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to amateur photographers, advises them to count the 
seconds, when timing short exposures, not by slowly repeating 
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one, two, three; but by saying with normal speed one hundred 
and one, one hundred and two, one hundred and three, etc. 
You will note that each number has just five syllables. 

In the trial balance of aims and attainments I have left com- 
pletely out of account all the cultural values inherent in our work, 
which would loom large on the credit side. I have kept to the 
purely linguistic features of the subject. In short, I have en- 
deavored to show that we are teaching a living language—not 
merely so many pages of paper pulp bespattered with printer’s 
ink, but rather an instrument of thought expression, with oral 
and aural, as well as visual aspects. 

A. S. PATTERSON 

Syracuse University 


A FRENCH CLUB FOR FIRST YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


T HAS been said, and has been generally believed, that the place 
for a French Club was in connection with the third or fourth 
year of the language, with an exclusive membership of Juniors and 
Seniors. While I believe that a French Club is an absolute necessity 
in any year, I have found from personal experience that its exis- 
tence in the first year is of the most supreme value. If necessary, 
second, third, and fourth year students may be grouped together 
in one club, but a first year club must be an institution separate and 
distinct, with a practical rather than a cultural emphasis. A few 
years ago I started such a club for beginners, and although it had 
not been done before in the city, it was successful, so I wish to 
pass on to others a few of the ideas that I found very workable. 
Right at the start I wish to say something which may sound 
like heresy to many ears: do not be afraid to speak English when 
necessary. A French Club for first year students does not need to 
be and cannot be conducted entirely in French. You will have 
always as members first semester pupils who are just beginning the 
language and second semester pupils who have had half a year of 
study, and it is this amalgamation which is the only difficult 
feature of the whole club. Conduct your business meeting in 
French if you so desire, but limit it to a few set phrases which can 
be taught easily, as: La séance est ouverte, j’appuie la motion, etc. 
The club should meet at least once a week and the membership 
should be purely voluntary. Make your club attractive and bene- 
ficial and you will find all will want to join, but it will be their 
own decision. 

Aim to accomplish something definite at every meeting. As 
your meeting will not last more than an hour, too much variety 
can not be introduced, but at least four types of work should be 
included. I would suggest as a possible division fifteen minutes of 
study about the country, to include geography, customs, and a 
general insight into French life and ideals; fifteen minutes of 
entertainment, i. e. stunts to be given by different talented mem- 
bers; fifteen minutes of actual work in French; and fifteen minutes 
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of games and relaxation. It will now be my endeavor to explain by 
concrete examples how each fifteen minute division can be pro- 
fitably spent. 

I found I could teach quite a list of items from the geography 
of France through the medium of the direct method plus a good 
wall map. To fix the facts we filled in outline maps of France which 
I secured for them. As long as the children were not burdened with 
the tracing of the map they found it fun to fill in the French names 
for the different countries, and much good was derived thereby. 
Each week we took up a different phase of French life, one week 
studying the government, another the schools, another the means 
of travel and so on. Papers were read in English by different pupils 
after the topics had been looked up in reliable sources by them- 
selves, or, in the majority of instances, translated from the French 
for them by myself. A study of the French man, the French woman, 
and the daughter of the family followed. La France et les Frangats 
by M. S. Pargment (Macmillan) was an excellent book for use in 
this connection. Whenever possible we used dramatization, for 
example we acted out the various forms of /a politesse common to 
the French. 

After you have finished this wealth of material, turn your 
attention to a study of the different provinces, taking up one each 
week. If possible, dress at least one club member in a costume 
appropriate to the province studied, indulge in the sports peculiar 
to that province, learn one of its songs, etc. Spend a day in Paris: 
by means of post-cards, signs, and other devices take an imaginary 
sight-seeing trip through the city. Slides of the provinces and 
cities may be obtained free of charge from the Office Frangais du 
Tourisme in New York City, and are always interesting. Have at 
least one special meeting a month, and as each month contains a 
holiday, it is easy to plan such a meeting. Arrange an Armistice 
Day patriotic program; indulge in a Christmas party, which as 
far as is possible has the true spirit of a real French Christmas; 
have a carnival during the Mardi Gras season. 

I always insisted that the fifteen minutes of entertainment be 
given in French. Dialogues and very short sketches taken from 
Episodes en Action, a small book of French scenes by J. Stuart 
Walters (Dutton) and given by term two pupils, always proved 
entertaining. Songs learned and sung by the entire club were a 
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feature of many meetings, as well as solos by individual members. 
French records of groups of folk songs obtained from the Victor 
people are more effective than opera selections. One whole musical 
meeting is an idea to be tried out. Piano or violin selections by 
French composers and French folk dances are other features. At 
one meeting, when we were fortunate enough to have the gymna- 
sium at our disposal, I taught them the French minuet. 

I believe I called the third division of our hour the work period, 
but it must be so disguised that it appears as mere play. This is 
the time when they are to acquire more fluency in speaking the 
language and add materially to their “oral and aural’’ vocabulary. 
Each week we had what might be termed specialized vocabulary 
lessons. One week we went on an imaginary shopping expedition 
fora pair of gloves. Before club time I had prepared mimeographed 
copies of the conversation necessary for such a purchase. I then 
divided the club members into two groups, namely, salesgirls and 
customers, and gave to each group copies of their parts in the 
little dialogue. Using their papers, they practised several times in 
unison the prepared sentences, then abandoned their papers and 
tested their skill in remembering. When any two partners (sales- 
girl and customer) had learned their speeches they exchanged 
papers and began anew the process of learning the opposite rdle. 
Another week we visited in imagination a restaurant and feasted on 
pictures of popular delicacies. This time the groups consisted of 
the waitresses and the patrons. What fun it was to see if the 
waitress really brought what had been ordered. Many other ideas 
can be worked out in a similar manner. 

Of the game period I do not need to say much, for anyone will 
find excellent material in the little pamphlet Le Cercle Frangais 
by R. P. Jameson, to be secured from him at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and another pamphlet, Some Games for French Clubs, 
by John Hess, edited by D. C. Heath & Company. One active 
game at least should be played at every meeting. 

To best summarize what may be done in a French Club in one 
year, I shall simply give the program which we gave before an 
invited audience at the close of the school year. If you remember 
that one-half the members had only had one semester of French 
and the others one year, you can readily see the incalculable value 
of the French Club. The program opened with the reciting of 
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La France, one of the tales taken from that charming little book, 
Les Petits Contes de France by Méras and Roth (American Book 
Co.), the meaning being conveyed by means of a flag and a chart. 
Seven girls representing the days of the week and bearing their 
names on placards entered the stage one at a time in charade 
fashion, indicating by gestures their day. Next followed the months 
of the year and the seasons with a tiny playlet entitled, Les Mois 
et les Saisons, which may be found in the book Fifteen French Plays — 
by Victor Francais, edited by Allyn and Bacon. The dancing of 
the French minuet by four girls in costume completed the first 
part of our program. The second part was a succession of six 
scenes which we chose to call, Un Jour dans la Vie de Mme. Dutoit. 
The first scene was laid in the railroad station at Fontainebleau, 
where Mme. Dutoit is taking the train to spend a day in Paris. Here 
she displays her knowledge of the vocabulary necessary to buy her 
tickets, engage a porter, etc. A different pupil takes the part of 
Mme. Dutoit in each scene, to lighten the work. On arriving in 
Paris, Mme. Dutoit attempts to buy a hat,and in the second scene 
the amusing little play, Chez la Modiste, taken from Episodes en 
Action, which has been mentioned previously, finds a fitting place. 
In the fourth scene she calls on some of her friends and here we 
used the playlet Les Visites, again from Episodes en Action, which 
fitted in well. Then it is time for dinner and during dinner Mme. 
Dutoit is entertained by solo dancing and a vocal selection Le 
Printemps, to be found in Chansons by A. G. Gay (Brentano). To 
close her day and our sixth scene, Mme. Dutoit goes to the theatre 
and the play given is L’/nitiation, one of the plays in the book of 
Fifteen French Plays, which I mentioned above. Every member 
has a part in this play and so all are on the stage to join in the 
closing number, the singing of La Marsellaise. 

I think you will agree with me that this program was a large 
accomplishment for one year, but it represented the weeks’ work 
woven together with a little plot to make it more interesting. The 
best feature was that every child had practice not only in her own 
special part but in every other part as well. 

There is just one thing I would like to mention which I found 
helpful, and that was the keeping of scrap-books and the making of 
posters. My room was well decorated with posters to represent 
the different members of the family, the various rooms of the house, 
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flower and bird posters, illustrated proverbs, etc. One particularly 
interesting one was made of American advertisements containing 
French expressions taken from our magazines and papers. My 
own experience indicates not only the feasibility but almost the 
necessity of a French Club for first year pupils. 

MARJORIE BUSHNELL 


Shelton Junior High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mertings to he Held 


Georgia E. A. (Modern Language Group), Macon, April. 

Iowa S. T. A. (Foreign Language Sections), Des Moines, April. 

Nebraska M. L. A., Lincoln, April. 22-23. 

New York M. L. A., Westchester Division, April. 

North Carolina M. L. A., Raleigh, April. 

South Carolina T. A. (M. L. Section), Greenville, Mar. 24-26. 

Seventh Annual Educational Conference, Ohio State University, 
April 7-9. 


The above-mentioned educational conference at Columbus is 
devoted this year to the subject ‘‘expertness in teaching,” and the 
whole program is to center about that idea. Men of national note 
will address the general sessions on Thursday evening, Friday 
evening, and Saturday morning. The forenoon and afternoon of 
Friday will be given over to sectional meetings; Professor W. S. 
Hendrix is to be the chairman of the Modern Language section. 
The secretary of the Executive Committee is E. J. Ashbaugh, 
from whom further information may be secured. 


Notes and News 


Note: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


The fall meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Group of the 
New England Modern Language Association was held on Satur- 
day, December 11, 1926, at Boston University. About eighty 
members were present. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Walter 
M. May, Deputy Commissioner of Education, New Hampshire. 
Mr. May’s subject was Trends in Modern Language Teaching. The 
second speaker of the afternoon was Mme Jeanne Brondel Allen, 
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who lectured in French upon the origin, growth, and development 
of French Christmas carols. Mme Allen illustrated her lecture by 
playing and singing several Christmas carols. 

A. RussEL McCormick, Secretary 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


In the address on New Spain delivered by Professor Carolina 
Marcial Dorado of Barnard College, Columbia University, on 
Friday, November 12th, 1926, before the New Jersey Modern 
Language Teachers Association at their convention held in Atlantic 
City, she said in effect: 

It is very difficult to speak of any phase of Spain without turn- 
ing again and again to the romantic side of Spanish life. In spite of 
her romantic past, however, Spain today is taking stupendous 
strides along the path of economic progress. 

Spain did not fully recover from the Civil Wars of the nineteenth 
century until a monarchical form of government was reestablished 
under Alfonso XII, the father of the present king. With the be- 
ginning of the present century there appeared a rebirth of interests 
that have become world-wide in scope. Spanish students are 
going abroad to school to learn foreign methods, there has been 
a complete reorganisation of the government during the past two 
or three years, and Spain has come to the fore as a manufacturing 
nation. 

Spain is becoming more efficient in all manner of ship construc- 
tion. In the factories of Sagunto on the Mediterranean coast, she 
has one of the most modern steel and iron plants in Europe. Great 
dock-extension schemes are also afoot. The harbor of Valencia is 
being enlarged, the breakwater at Bilbao is to be extended, 
Barcelona is busy constructing a port of over 2,000 acres area. 

Spain is still primarily an agricultural nation and is importing 
thousands of mechanical tractors every year. The aspect of the 
cities is also changing. Subway systems have been introduced in 
both Madrid and Barcelona, suburbs are spreading out in all 
directions, new buildings are being erected, new streets constructed. 

The railway service is rapidly coming back under Spanish con- 
trol, millions of shares have been bought back into the country, 
several rolling-stock mills have been erected, and foreign concerns 
are finding it harder and harder to compete with native industries. 
There are great plans afoot for extending the railway, also the 
autobus service. 

The Spanish people are spending a great deal on forestry. 
Many regions are being reforested and the older trees are being 
preserved and carefully guarded. 

Professor Dorado added that it is a mistake to think that Spain 
is being modernized by other nations. Rather, she is modernizing 
herself, building her own Hispano-Suiza automobiles, her own 
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ships, her own railroad rolling stock. Special mention was also 
made of Spain’s splendid work in air-service development. For 
more than four years there has been daily aeroplane service from 
Seville to Larache in Africa, without a single accident, and a 
dirigible service is being planned to run between Seville and 
Buenos Aires. The International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has equipped Spain with a splendid telephone system, and 
electric lighting has reached to the most remote country districts. 

It is characteristic of Spain, however, Professor Marcial Dorado 
pointed out, that in spite of these extensive economic changes there 
has been no upheaval in social life. Today, even as centuries ago, 
the night watchman makeshis rounds and admits night wanderers 
to their dwellings. 

General education is growing as fast as possible. Under the 
Directorate more than 1,000 rural schools have been established 
since 1923; new normal schools are also producing highly-trained 
teachers. 

Spain is even becoming modernized as far as sports are con- 
cerned. Football is growing so popular that in some cases the 
attendance at a football game far outnumbers the crowd in the 
arena on the day of a bull fight. 

In summarizing her remarks, Professor Marcial Dorzdo pointed 
out that there are two outstanding facts to be noted about Spain 
today. First, that she has made progress along all lines of modern 
civilization; second, that she has made this progress distinctly her 
own. While Spain welcomes foreign aid and advice, she does not 
forget her own ancient customs and traditions. She possesses 
unbounded energy and is preparing her own industrial future in a 
distinctly Spanish way. Withal she is still the land for the romance 
lover. In this cold scientific age, she is his one refuge. 


Illustrative Lesson, prisented by Professor O. T. Robert 
of Smith College 

Before beginning the lesson, Mr. Robert explained what he 
intended to attempt. He defined the materia docenta of any class 
in French language as the French language itself, not the history, 
geography, or manners and customs of the French referred to in 
the reading book, nor the story of the book, nor the fostering of 
friendly Franco-American relations, nor anything else. but the 
French language. A consideration therefore of the greatest impor- 
tance, in selecting a text, is the kind of language in which it is 
written, certain books, although excellent as literature, being 
unsuitable, so far as language is concerned, for the use of pupils 
who are seeking in the texts they read models which they can 
imitate closely, without by so doing departing from the usage 
generally accepted by educated Frenchmen. 
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Mr. Robert then showed that in spite of the generally accepted 
belief, the meaning of a sentence is not a kind of algebraic sum of 
the meanings of the words entering into its composition. It would 
be more correct to say that it is the sentence whichlends meanings 
to the words, so that an expression can be truly understood only in 
a sentence. He said that with interjections that was absolutely 
so, with adverbs it was often so, and with certain verb forms it was 
often true of the meaning of the root, and always true of the ending 
which indicates the time relation between the act or state described 
by the root and other acts or states expressed in the sentence, or 
understood. Therefore expressions and their usage, verb forms, 
syntax, idioms, etc., can only be learned when understood, and the 
reading book seems to be the most reliable source of information for 
pupils in modern language classes. 

Mr. Robert then gave a lesson based on a short text. His first 
aim was to teach the meaning of the text. He explained in French 
or in English, by gesture, synonym, or definition, the meaning of 
any vocables which might be supposed to be unfamiliar to second 
year pupils. Then, as an exercise in aural work, he read the passage 
aloud before the ‘‘class’’ had seen it. The passage was then gone 
over with open books, the vocabulary was studied more closely, 
and questions were asked. The questions did not aim at ascertain- 
ing if the text—which had just been explained—had been under- 
stood, but at affording practice in the use of the vocabulary accord- 
ing to the manner of the author under study. 

Examples of word derivation—from French words found in the 
text—were then given, and immediately the new words were used 
in sentences, expressing by means of nouns, adjectives, or verbs 
the sense of sentences given by the teacher. 

An exercise in Synonyms followed. The synonyms to be used 
by the pupils were found in the text, the pupils being thus given 
a further opportunity of using the words in their right construc- 
tions. This was followed by a “‘missing”’ word exercise. The mean- 
ing of each incomplete sentence being obvious—since it is repro- 
duced in the text—the pupil was to use the one word which the 
circumstances required, and which he could find in the text, 
thus: Le vent souffle; le bois rend un son mat quand on le frappe; 
le verre resonne quand on le frappe. A substitution exercise followed, 
the aim of which was to teach the place of the personal pronoun 
and of the adverbs in a somewhat involved construction met with 
in the text. The meaning of @ pleines poignées being clearly 
apprehended, parallel expressions were used in a number of sen- 
tences, the pupils being required to deduce the meaning of each one 
from the meaning of the rest of the sentence, and from the general 
meaning of the expression just learned, an exercise which sharpens 
the intelligence and at the same time drives home an expression 
recently learned. 
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An exercise in equivalent constructions (equivalent in meaning 
and in the time-value of the verbs) followed. It was based on an 
expression found in the text: Aprés avoir pris congé de Munich, 


jarrivat @ Vieux Brisach; Aprés que j’eus pris congé de V. B.; 


Ayant pris congé de V. B. This exercise, which consists of expres- 
sing in three different ways, according to the models given, the 
sense of a number of sentences given by the teacher, was designated 
by the speaker as an exercise d’assouplissement and recommended 
as a remedy for the monotonous sameness of the constructions used 
by pupils in their attempts to write French. 

Mr. Robert then asked the “‘class”’ to take the text once more 
and to pick out all the verbs indicating the succession of events in 
the short passage under study. These were found to be in the past 
definite. Then the verbs indicating the circumstances in which 
those events took place were picked out, and were found to be in 
the imperfect; finally the few actions referred to as previous to 
the main events were picked out, and were found to be in the 
pluperfect or the past anterior. An oral exercise followed in which 
the use of various tenses was to be explained by the time-relation 
of the acts they described to other actions expressed by verbs in 
the same sentence. This was to be followed by an exercise in re- 
placing infinitives by personal tenses. 

The work for the ‘“‘following lesson” was stated to be: practice 
in reading aloud the passage studied in class; going over the 
exercise until a fluency pace of 145 words a minute was attained, 
and doing a translation into French based as to vocabulary and 
grammar on the text just studied or on previously studied texts, 
but differing from them in subject matter. 

MARGARET M. ALLEN, President 


NEws FROM IOWA 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Association of Modern Language 
Teachers was held at Des Moines on Friday, Nov. 5, during the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. Prof. B. Q. Morgan, 
of the department of German, University of Wisconsin, was the 
principal speaker. His topic was ‘“‘The Place of Foreign Language 
Study in the American High School.” Prof. C. E. Young of the 
State University, as regional committee man from Iowa, spoke 
briefly on the ‘‘Progress of the Modern Language Study,” and 
requested the aid of those present in making frequency counts of 
idioms and syntax. An opportunity was also given to inspect 
standard tests prepared by the Study and reports showing the 
accomplishment of students at various stages of advancement who 
had taken the tests. 

For the year, Prof. E. K. Mapes of the State University, and 
Miss Agnes Sears of North High School, Des Moines, were elected 
president and secretary, respectively. 
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Prof. S. H. Bush, head of the department of Romance Lan- 
guages at the State University, is spending a year’s leave of absence 
studying at the University of Paris. Prof. Bush will not return to 
this country until September, 1927. 

Prof. C. E. Cousins of the State University has returned to 
his duties after a year’s leave of absence spent in travel and study 
in Europe. 

Prof. John M. Smith, for some years a member of the Romance 
Languages faculty at Grinnell college, has been placed in charge of 
the department owing to the retirement from actual duty of Prof. 
Caroline Sheldon. 

Mrs. V.W. Allaben, who was formerly Miss Céline Szumlanska, 
an instructor in French at the State University, is in charge of the 
department of Modern Languages at Tabor college. 

Mrs. Phyllis Spencer, formerly of Coe College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of women and assistant professor of Spanish at Des 
Moines University. 

Prof. Oscar Johnson, formerly of Cornell college, is now assistant 
professor of Spanish at Washburn college, Topeka, Kans. 

Prof. Anna Heyberger, head of the department of Romance 
Languages at Coe college, has returned to her duties after a year 
spent at the University of Paris where she received her doctor’s 
degree. 

During the month of December, chapters of the honorary 
Romance Languages society, Phi Sigma Iota, were installed at the 
State University, at Drake, and at Coe. Prof. H. W. Church from 
Allegheny college, the national president, was the installing 
officer. While on his trip, he also installed chapters at Illinois 
Wesleyan college, and at Beloit college. 


Leave of absence for travel and study is desirable for any 
teacher: for the teacher of foreign language it is almost essential. 
School boards have been slow to recognize the difference between 
language teachers and others with respect to foreign travel, and it 
must be admitted that it puts the language teacher in an unfortu- 
nate situation if he must seem to ask for special consideration. 

Under these circumstances, all the language teacher can do is 
to initiate or support movements looking toward the establishmnet 
of a system of absence for all teachers. In some states legislation 
will have to be secured before further steps can be taken. In such 
cases, the best form of legislation is what is known as a permissive 
statute, e. g. one which allows the school boards of cities to grant 
leave of absence under certain conditions. 

From an educational exchange we glean the information that 
the Milwaukee board of education is considering a plan for sab- 
batical leave similar to that which is now in use in New York city. 
This plan provides for a twelve-month vacation every seven years, 
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the teacher receiving the difference between his regular salary and 
that of his substitute, who will be one of the new teachers entering 
the system on probation. 


Seven $1,000 scholarships for foreign study, perhaps even a 
larger number, are offered for the coming year to American college 
juniors by a committee of the American Council on Education. 
Candidates must be at least eighteen years of age, must have been 
in residence at an institution approved by the committee, and must 
expect to return to the United States to complete their fourth year 
of study for the baccalaureate degree. 


A Committee on Aid to Research has been established by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, which offers a limited 
number of small grants to individual scholars, during 1927 and 
1928, to assist them in carrying on definite projects of research in 
the humanistic and social sciences. The maximum amount of any 
single grant cannot exceed $300. 

The grants are avilable for specific purposes, such as travel, 
personal and secretarial assistance, the preparation or purchase of 
maps, charts, and appliances, statistical compilations, computa- 
tions, copies, photographs, etc. They will be restricted to scholars 
who are citizens of the United States or permanent residents there- 
of. They will not be awarded for the purpose of aiding the ful- 
filment of requirements for any academic degree, and as a rule 
preference will be given to scholars who lack access to other funds 
maintained for similar purposes. 

Applications may be made to the chairman of the committee, 
Professor Guy S. Ford, University of Minnesota. The other 
members are: Edwin F. Gay, Harvard; Edwin Greenlaw, Johns 
Hopkins; Gordon J. Laing, Chicago University; Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, Columbia. 


The Zahm Dante Collection at the University of Notre Dame 
is given a brief notice by Paul R. Byrne, librarian, in the November 
number of J/ Carroccio. The chief value of this collection, which 
contains approximately 3,000 bound volumes, is the number and 
variety of editions of the Divine Comedy, in which feature it vies 
with the best collections in the United States. 


The commercial advantage of language study is stressed editor- 
ially in a recent number of Liberty. 

“More than 65 percent of the words we use trace back to the 
Latin root. A knowledge of Latin greatly increases the under- 
standing of the full meaning of words used in English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and practically all other languages used in 
commerce; and, increasingly, a thorough knowledge of the meaning 
of words and ability to speak and to understand languages is be- 
coming necessary to success in business. The commercial value 
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of language is hard to figure. Considering the fact that America’s 
trade with non-English speaking countries amounts to about two 
and one-fourth billion dollars a year, it is evident that being able 
to speak the language of those countries counts heavily. No 
country affords as general or as thorough facilities for learning 
languages as does the United States, and perhaps no investment is 
as valuable in bringing quick returns as knowledge of other 
languages—especially German and Spanish. Yet we are making 
a basic mistake in the commercial world by assuming that our 
customers ought to come to us and speak our language.” 


The Honorary Romance Language Society, Phi Sigma Iota, 


_ requests us through its president, Professor H. W. Church, to 


make an announcement concerning it for the benefit of our readers. 
Founded in 1922 at Allegheny College, the society now has eight 
active chapters, and further expansion is in prospect. A distinctive 
feature is the faculty election of all student members, thus ensur- 
ing the honorary character of the fraternity, since only students 
of high scholastic attainments are admitted. Each student member 
is required to present an original piece of work at one of the pro- 
grams during each year of his membership. Experience at institu- 
tions which also have a French club of the usual type indicates 
that there is no overlapping of functions. 

The acting head of the fraternity, during the sabbatical leave 
of Mr. Church, is the National Secretary, Professor C. E. Mar- 
quardt of Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Marquardt will be 
glad to correspond with professors of Romance Languages who may 
be interested in applying for charters of Phi Sigma Iota. 


In Modern Languages (London) for December, Professor John 
Orr of the University of Manchester discusses delightfully, under 
the title of Our Ancient Calling, the teaching of modern foreign 
languages. We quote the significant sentence: “It is thus no 
paradox to claim that the Romans owed their literature to the 
study of a contemporary foreign language.” 

Professor Fernando de Arteaga of Pereira, Taylorian lecturer 
and Professor of Spanish in the University of Oxford, recently 
celebrated his 75th birthday and his thirty-third year of teaching. 
Teachers of Spanish in the universities and university colleges of 
the United Kingdom, desiring to express their appreciation of his 
devoted work for Spanish, presented to him anilluminated address, 
setting forth their gratitude for the inspiration he had given them, 
and wishing him a long life during which to see his labors fructify. 
(Modern Languages, December.) 

The British Institute in Paris is discussed somewhat at length 
in the December number of Modern Languages, to which we should 
like to refer interested readers. The usefulness of the institute, if 
well administered, seems to be almost unlimited, and its influence 
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on the relations between France and Great Britain might come to 
be vitally important. 

Belgium’s new “‘belga”’ joins the Schilling of Austria as the 
latest of that series of coinage creations which has marked the 
stabilization of European currency since the war. Now that the 
Belgian franc has been stabilized at the rate of 175 to the pound 
sterling, the belga has been created to serve the purposes of foreign 
exchange, having the value of 5 stabilized francs, or about 
13.5 American cents. The Belgian government, it seems, also 
considered the name “ducate,” but chose belga because that 
was felt to be bilingual and not likely to stir up racial animosity 
between the Walloons and the Flemings. 

La Tribuna Hispafa is a new review, published at New York 
and devoted toSpanish interests, under the direction of Jaim Lagos. 

Ramon Pérez de Ayala has been proposed for membership in 
the Royal Spanish academy, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Eugenio Sellés. 

Le Gateau des Rois is the title of a little article in Le Petit 
Journal for January 1, in which a number of customs are mentioned 
as peculiar to the 6th of January, Le jour des rois. 

The World Federation of Education Association is to hold its 
third general meeting and second biennial session at Toronto, 
Canada, August 7-12, 1927. The objects of this association are 
“to secure internation co-operation in educational enterprises, 
to foster the dessemination of information concerning the progress 
of education in all its forms among nations and people, to cultivate 
international goodwill, and to promote the interests of peace 
throughout the world.” It is estimated that nearly 5,000 persons 
will be in attendance at this meeting. Communications or inquiries 
should be addressed to Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, 
President, or Charles H. Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo., 
Secretary. 

The American Association for Adult Education has opened its 
headquarters at 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. The forma- 
tion of the association followed two years of preparatory activity, 
including a series of conferences by educators in different parts of 
the country and a survey conducted by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Reports showed that more than three million men and women in 
the United States are pursuing some kind of education after 
working hours, and a new theory and practice of education is 
being worked out, with its own problems, methods, and literature. 
The Executive Director of the Association is Morse A. Cart- 
wright of New York, the Secretary is Miss Margaret Burton, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, New York. 

The Sequana Selections. With the endorsement of Mr. L. A. 
Wilkins, one of the associate editors of this JouRNAL, who has 
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made an investigation of the matter for us, we are pleased to 
make the following announcement for the benefit of our readers, 
particularly those interested in the study of contemporary French 
literature. 

The selection of best books in French is made each month by the 
Sequana Committee, formed in France in 1925, and composed of 
such highly eminent littérateurs as four members of the Aca- 
démie Francaise: namely, Henri Bordeaux, Joseph Bédier, Henri 
Robert, and Pol Neveux; Professor Fortunat Strowski, of the 
Sorbonne; and Jacques Bainville, Leon Bérard, André Chaumeix, 
Pierre Lyantey, Henri Massis, and André Maurois. 

The facilities of Sequana are unusual in that one may subscribe 
‘ to its service and have sent him by registered mail, direct from 
France to any city of the United States, the books recommended 
by the above mentioned committee, and at prices more advanta- 
geous than are usually procurable here. College libraries as well as 
individuals are utilizing this service, and Mr. Champenois states 
that a saving of from 25% to 40% on the purchase of books for 
college and university libraries is made possible by the Sequana 
plan, owing to the fact that the same liberal terms are granted 
them as have been allowed to the public educational institutions 


of France. 
Selection A. 
5 volumes per month, 3 fiction, with the last two volumes 
on history, biography, philosophy. 


Paper Bound 
Three months (15 volumes) $10.50 $17.25 
Six months (30 volumes) 21.00 34.50 
Twelve months (60 volumes) 42.00 69 .00 


Selection B. 
3 volumes per month, being the first three volumes of 
Selection A 


Paper Bound 
Three months (9 volumes) $ 6.30 $10.35 
Six months (18 volumes) 12.60 20.70 
Twelve months (36 volumes) 25.20 41.40 


Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Julien J. Champenois, 
Gotham Bank Building, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

Professor H. W. Church, of Allegheny College, is to be on 
sabbatical leave for the second semester of the current year. Mr. 
Church will spend most the time in Paris. 

Professor Carol D. Fehr, head of the modern language depart- 
ment at Lafayette College for the last twelve years, died recently 
of heart-failure. He was sixty-two years of age. 


A CORRECTION 
Mr. Joel Hatheway, Chief examiner for the School Committee of the City of 
Boston, calls our attention to the fact that in our November issue he was designated 
at director of Foreign Languages in the Boston high schools. This is an error, he 
writes. “There is only one Director of Modern Languages in the educational 
department of this city, Miss Marie A. Solano.” 
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Book Reviews 


DICCIONARIO DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA. Real Academia 
Espafiola. Madrid. Tall. Calpe. 1925. Pags. 1275. 4°. 
Encuad. 40 Ptas. Pta. esp. 48.50 Ptas. 

La nueva edicién del Diccionario, hecha por la Academia 
Espanola, es la décima quinta; comparada con la precedente del 
ano 1914, que fué la ultima, presenta ésta muchas innovaciones y 
mejoras. Mientras que aquélla llevaba el titulo de Diccionario 
de la Lengua Castellana, lleva la actual el de Diccionario de la 
Lengua Espanola, nombre que esté mds en armonia con la nueva 
orientacién, ya que la Real Academia no sélo ha puesto especial 
cuidado en las variantes lingiifsticas de las distintas regiones de 
Espafia: aragonesa, leonesa etc., sino que ha dado cabida en sus 
paginas a cerca de 2.000 americanismos. Las adiciones, que com- 
prenden neologismos, tecnicismos, nuevas acepciones de palabras 
ya existentes en las ediciones anteriores, americanismos, pro- 
vincialismos, suman 12.771 voces. Todos los articulos han sido 
revisados y donde fué necesario, reformados. También tipografi- 
camente hay que hacer notar una mejora sobre la ultima edicién, 
siendo los tipos de letra mds legibles y excelente la disposicién de 
sus paginas. 

A continuacién van unos ejemplos de las adiciones. 

Entre las nuevas voces castellanas, neologismos, tecnicismos y 
nuevas acepciones citaremos: acabdése (‘‘ser una cosa el acabése’’) ; 
acaciano (“de la doctrina de Acacio”’); adanismo (‘‘secta natu- 
rista”); agorafobia; agremdn (Galicismo); amoral; arlequinesco; 
aterrizar, aterrizaje (‘‘descender a tierra el aviador y accién de 
aterrizar”’); bajista (‘“‘que juega a la baja”); biplano; bizantino 
(Nueva acepcién: dicese de las discusiones baldias, intempestivas 0 
demasiado sutiles) ; bufonesco; cable (N. acepc.: “‘marona gruesa’’): 
cablegrama; calientapiés; capitalismo; caricaturar; caricaturizar, 
casino (N. acepe.:  ‘“club’’); contemporaneidad; cronometria; 
cuartear (Tauromaquia: hacer el torero un movimiento en curva, 
al ir a poner banderillas, a fin de evitar el derrote); cuwentacor- 
rentista; chafariz (‘‘en las fuentes monumentales la parte elevada 
donde estan puestos los cafios’’); champafia (Galicismo) ; dactilo- 
grafia; decrecimiento; delictivo; desamortizable; descatolizar; des- 
tructible; desventajosamente; devenir (Filosof.: ‘‘llegar a ser’’); 
divisibilidad (Fis.); dramatizable; elevador (Adj. eleva’); 
emancipador (Adj.: ‘que emancipa”); enganchar (Taurom.: 
“coger el toro al bulto y levantarlo con los pitones’’) ; encuadernable; 
enervante; enjuiciable (“que merece ser enjuiciado’’); emrique- 
cimiento; estilista (“escritor que se distigue por lo esmerado y 
elegante de su estilo’’); extranjerizar; falseamiento; fantoche (Gal.) ; 
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fasciculo; feminista; fertilizable; ficha (N. acepe.: ‘‘cédula de 
cartulina o papel fuerte que puede con otras ser clasificada y 
guardada Verticalmente en cajas’’); fichero (‘‘mueble para guardar 
las fichas’’); fotograbar; fraccionable; garantizador (Adj.: “que 
garantiza’’); gigote (Gal.); goyesco (‘“‘propio y caracteristico de 
Goya, o que tiene semejanza con el estilo de las obras de Goya’’) ; 
grafomanta; guardabrisas (N. acepe.: “el bastidor de cristal que 
en su parte anterior llevan los automéviles para resguardar a los 
viajeros’”’); guardapolvo (N. acepce.: ‘“‘Sobretodo de tela ligera 
para preservar el traje de polvo y manchas, especialmente en los 
viajes’); harmonizable; hermoseamiento; hidroavién; hispanéfilo; 
ina plazable; incomprensibilidad; inteligibilidad; jacarandana (Ger- 
manismo); jerdrquicamente; juvenecer; lanzatorpedos; librecambio; 
librepensador; limosnear; madrinazgo (‘‘acto de asistir como 
madrina y titulo o cargo de madrina’’); malconsiderado (‘‘descon- 
siderado”’); maliciador; matamoscas; mendacidad ; mortadela; movili- 
zar (N. acepce.: “‘poner en pié de guerra tropas’’); norteno; nértico; 
numeradora (Impr.: ‘“‘mdquina para numerar correlativamente 
los ejemplares de un modelo u obra’’); oprobiosamente; paralelar 
(“paranagonar”’); pensién (‘“‘pupilaje y auxilio pecuniario que se 
concede para ampliar estudios’’); personudo (“‘persona de buena 
estatura y corpulencia’’); prerrafaelismo; prologar (“escribir el 
prélogo de una obra’’) ; guedamente; quejilloso; quincena (N. acepc.: 
“detencién gubernativa durante quince dias’’); refranista (‘‘per- 
sona que con frecuencia cita refranes’’); refutable; reporterismo 
(“‘oficio de reportero”’); reprochador (‘‘persona que reprocha”’ y 
“que tiene por costumbre reprochar’’); reps (Gal.); romancerista 
(“persona que escribe romances’’); sancién (2 nuevas acepciones: 
“autorizacién o aprobacién que se da a cualquier acto, uso o 
costumbre”’ y ‘‘mal dimanado de una culpa o yerro y que es como 
su castigo o pena’’); sensatamente; sillera (N. acepc.: “‘mujer que 
cuida de las sillas en las iglesias’’) ; sinfin (‘‘infinidad, sin nimero’’) ; 
sobrealimentacién; solidaridad (N. acepc.: ‘‘adhesién circunstancial 
a la causa o a la empresa de otros’’); substituible; sufragista; 
tachable (‘“‘que merece tacha’’); talmente; taquigrafiar; tarifar 
(“aplicar una tarifa” y fam. “refiir con uno”’); terminista (“persona 
que usa términos rebuscados”’); terrorismo (N. acepc.: ‘‘sucesién 
de actos de violencia ejecutados para infundir terror’’); tonicidad; 
tozudez; truncar (N. acepc.: “‘interrumpir una accién dejadndola 
incompleta’’); ultilogo (‘‘discurso puesto en un libro después de 
terminada la obra’’); vanilocuente (“‘hablador insubstancial’’); 
velorio (“‘ceremonia de tomar el velo una religiosa”’); veraneante; 
verecundia (“vergiienza”’); vulgarizador (Adj.: ‘‘que vulgariza’’); 
zarzuelero. 

Véanse algunos ejemplos de voces familiares, nuevamente 
admitidas: cachano (‘‘diablo’’); llamar a cachano (‘pedir inutil- 
mente’’); catasalsas (“persona que emprende muchas cosas sin 
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fijarse en ninguna’’); calear (‘‘suspender en los exdamenes a un 
alumno’’); chacha (‘‘ninera’’); empollén (“‘estudiante que prepara 
mucho sus lecciones’’); fachoso (‘‘de mala facha, de figura ridi- 
cula’’); lengiiilargo (‘‘atrevido en el hablar’’); perdis (“hombre de 
poco juicio y asiento’’); ricura (calidad de rico’’); sacamantecas 
(“criminal que despanzurra a sus victimas’’); sursuncorda (“‘su- 
puesto personaje anédnimo de mucha importancia’’). 

Recoge en sus paginas voces castizas como amapolarse (‘‘pin- 
tarse la cara las mujeres’’); //averizo (“‘el que cuida de las 
llaves’’) ; //otrar (“‘quillotrar’’); molsa (“lana o pluma de colchén”’) ; 
murmurear (‘‘murmurar’’). 

De las 1.586 voces regionales, entre articulos y nuevas acep- 
ciones, citaremos las siguientes a titulo de ejemplo: alindonjarse 
(Salam.: ‘“‘vestirse con excesiva elegancia’’); cate (Andal.: ‘‘golpe, 
bofetada’’); chafaranvo (Canarias: “galleta de maiz’’); entonar 
(Salam., Vallad., Zamora: “enterrar, hundir’’); farino (Salam.: 
“terreno pobre, flcjo’’); inorar (And., Salam.: “‘ignorar’’); jeta 
(Andal.: ‘‘seta’’); macana (Arag.: ‘‘broma’’); manchar (Arag.: 
“‘dar viento a los fuelles de un 6rgano’’); memez (Murc.: ‘“‘simpleza, 
tontuna’’); fiora (Murcia.: ‘‘noria’’); onecer (Arag.: ‘‘apro- 
vechar’’); rollar (Nav.: ‘“pedregal’); ruinera (Avila y Sant.: 
“‘decaecimiento por enfermedad”’); sietecolores (Burgos y Palencia: 
‘Jilguero’’); sinsorgo (Alava, Murcia y Vizc.: ‘‘persona de poca 
formalidad’’); terrecer (Ast. y Leon.: ‘‘sentir terror o temor’’); 
ubio (Andal., Mancha, Palenc., Segovia: “‘yugo’’); ubada (Andal.: 
“medida de tierra”); vaina (Vizce.: “judias verdas’’); virazén 
(Sant.: “‘cambio repentino del viento’’); zucrerfa (Arag.: ‘“‘con- 
fiteria’’). 

Entre las voces y acepciones americanas, la Academia ha dado 
preferencia a las que designan cosas especiales de América, como 
plantas, animales, costumbres, etc. Véanse algunos ejemplos: 
aguachente (América: ‘‘acuoso, chirle’’); bagual (Argentina: 
“caballo fuerte’’); campechana (Cuba y Méjico: “‘bebida,” Venez.: 
“hamaca,” Venez.: ‘“‘mujer ptblica’’); camilla (Arg.: ‘‘grifo,”’ 
Columbia:  ‘‘pantorilla”’, Méj.: “fuerza fisica’’); coloniaje 
(América: ‘‘nombre que algunas republicas dan al periodo histérico 
en que formaron parte de la nacién espafiola’’); chachal (Pert: 
‘‘lépiz plomo”’); china (América central y merid.: “india o mestiza 
que se dedica al servicio doméstico”’’); chufla (América: ‘‘cuchu- 
fleta’”’); danzén (‘‘baile cubano’’); despotizar (Argent., Chile, Pert: 
“‘tiranizar’’); empecinarse (América: ‘‘obstinarse,”’ por alusién a la 
tenacidad del guerrillero Juan Martin Diaz, el Empecinado); 
fachoso (Chile y Méj.: “jactancioso’’); fregar (América: ‘“‘fasti- 
diar’”’); galleria (Cuba: ‘el sitio donde se crian los gallos y donde 
se celebran las rifias de gallos’’); inorar (Guat. y Méj.: “ignorar’’); 
mareta (“‘planta de Chile’); /laullau (Voz araucana: ‘‘hongo 
chileno que se cria en los Arboles’’); lloica (Chile: ‘“‘loica’’); 
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macana (Argent.: ‘‘mentira’’); macanero (Arg. y Chile: ‘‘que 
inventa o cuenta paparuchas); mamandurria (Amér. merid.: 
“sinecura, ganga permanente’’); marocha (Honduras: “‘muchacha 
sin juicio”’); pampear (Amér. merid.: ‘“recorrer la pampa’’); 
paraca (Amér.: “brisa muy fuerte del Pacifico”); rubiera (Venez.: 
“calaverada,’’ Puerto Rico: ‘“‘diversién, gira’’); sacado (Costa 
Rica y Puerto Rico: ‘‘desgraciado’’); tejedor (Chile y Peru: 
“persona intrigante y enredadora’’); tendal (Arg., Chile, Pert) 
y tendalera (Cuba y Ecuador: “espacio solado para secar el café 
al sol’’); tertuliar (Amér.: “‘conversar’’); ubicar (Amér.: ‘“‘situar 
algo en determinado lugar’); vereda (Amér. merid.: ‘“‘acera’’); 
vidalita (Argent.: ‘“‘cancién popular, amorosa, de caracter triste, 
que se acompafa con la guitarra’’); sarandear (Andalucia, Peru, 
Puerto Rico, Venez.: ‘‘contonearse’’); zoncear y zonceria (Amér.: 
“‘sosera”’ y “‘soseria’’). 

En la ortografia hemos de distinguir dos clases de innovaciones, 
unas en el cambio de acentuacién y otras en el cambio de la propia 
forma de los vocablos. Citaremos los ejemplos mas salientes de 
cambio de acentuacién: aramio por aramio; crisolito por crisdlito; 
méncer por mancer; miopia por miopia; oméplato por omoplato; 
recova por récova (‘“‘cuadrilla de perros de caza’’); serétino por 
serotino; #é por te; y wlopia por utopia; es de notar que 
folklorico, vocablo nuevamente introducido en la presente edicidon, 
es palabra llana, y no esdrijula, como suele considerarse. 

Los cambios de forma se han llevado a cabo atendiendo a 
diversas razones. Por una mayor precisién etimolégica se escribe 
ahechar por aechar; barahunda por baratinda; cabuya por cabulla; 
cenit por zenit; enagua por enaguas; gurbio, gurbién, y gurbionado 
por las formas con v; heptégono, hexagonal, y sexagonal, hexdgono, 
hexdémetro por las formas sin h; injerencia, injeridura e injerir son 
preferidas ahora a las formas con g, como han sido escritas hasta 
hoy; parahuso y parahusar por parauso y parausar; quetzal por 
quetzale; guipo por quipos. Atendiendo a leyes fonéticas se dice 
hoy guardaguas por guardaaguas; guardagujas por guardaagujas; 
guardalmacén por guardaalmacén; guardamigo por guardaamigo; 
rompesquinas por rompeesquinas; setiembre y sétimo ademas de 
septiembre y séptimo. Por exigencia del uso ya se dice bistec y no 
biftec, interioridad y no interioridades, parturienta ademas de 
parturiente. 

En la nueva edicién se rectifican algunas etimologias, asi la de 
abotagarse, que proviene de abotagarse, y esta de a y botarga; 
la de ahechar (>affectare, como afeitar); la de dibujar (>prov. o 
cat. deboisar, debuixar>buxus); limalla se obtiene directamente 
del francés limaille. 

Algunas palabras que perdieron su vigencia, han sido suprimi- 
das. Véanse algunos ejemplos; acafelar; adrazo; buir; contumelio- 
samente; biempareciente; donna y algunas otras. De las voces que 
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en el transcurso del tiempo sufrieron alguna modificacién en su 
morfologia, se han suprimido las formas inusitadas, como alfierazgo 
hoy alferazgo; alimosnear, hoy dar limosna; ambicia, hoy ambicion; 
fillo, hoy hijo; yuvo, hoy yugo, etc. 

Claro es que en una obra de tan extensa labor como la que 
se propuso la Academia con el Diccionario son inevitables algunos 
olvidos, que pasan desapercibidos en el valor de la totalidad. La 
Academia define la frase género chico, registrada ahora por vez 
primera, en esta forma: ‘‘clase de obras teatrales modernas de 
menor importancia que comprende los sainetes y comedias de 
uno a dos actos”’ y se olvida de citar las zarzuelas y revistas en 
uno, que dieron nacimiento al género. El monte se dice ‘‘juego de 
envite y azar,” siendo asi que el monte no es juego de envite, sino 
de azar. Falta por refrito el sentido en que comunmente se usa 
la palabra que es ‘‘nueva publicacién de una obra ya publicada 
con anterioridad, sin o con ligeras modificaciones.”’ La Academia 
cita la palabra cazurréa por la forma mas usada es cazurreria. No- 
mindtim, que es palabra llana, no lleva, por error, acento. 

La Real Academia Espanola tiene actualmente en preparacion 
un nuevo diccionario compendiado de menor tamafio que el 
publicado, enciclopédico e ilustrado, que se publicara en breve. 

MARGOT SPONER 

Madrid 


DIVERGENT VIEWS ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT 

Just as Mr. Krappe’s review of Mr. Bond’s book was ready to 
go to press, Mr. Sparkman’s review came to hand. In view of its 
length and the important nature of its contents, it seemed desir- 
able to make it available to our readers. But it would hardly have 
been fair to subject Mr. Bond to this double onslaught without 
allowing him an opportunity to reply. Hence the somewhat novel 
treatment of this particular book. It is evident that opinions here 
differ not only widely, but violently, and it is more than likely 
that some others of our readers would like to air their views of the 
matter. The JouRNAL is willing to consider further contributions 
to the discussion, and will be most likely to publish those which 
are concisely phrased, and which seem best fitted to enlighten or 
persuade the attentive reader. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, by 
Otro F. Bonp. The University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
Prof. Bond states his aims thus in the Preface: 


First, to develop in the student the ability to read current French material 
with a facility and a degree of understanding comparable to his ability to read 
[:nglish; second, to enable him to understand spoken French of normal standards; 
and third, to make him realize that a mastery of French can be an asset of endurable 
value, practical or aesthetic, in the growth of the individual. 
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This particular text represents the grammatical approach to the 
realization of the aims enunciated above. 

Prof. Bond, employing necessarily ‘‘a very strict economy of 
materials and procedure and a carefully worked out technique of 
presentation’’, has succeeded in injecting in the student the essen- 
tial minimum of grammatical knowledge in the very brief space of 
four weeks. As for the second aim given above, i. e., the ability 
to understand the spoken tongue, it is to be brought about more 
or less subconsciously: the student must obviously read aloud a 
certain amount of French in the process of working out the exer- 
cises, and as Prof. Bond indicates, ‘‘It is not possible for the student 
to escape the basic drill in the sounds of French during this 
initial period.”’ But after all such subconscious acquisition has been 
an inevitable concomitant of language study for some time past. 
As for the third aim, it seems to have been quite ignored in the text. 

There is of course nothing of the direct method in this little 
book, and yet it has in common with that method certain devices 
by which the student is prevented from doing independent think- 
ing. The recognition method as employed by Prof. Bond (who of 
course is by no means its original sponsor) merely involves the bare 
positing of grammatical fact followed by copious exercises, includ- 
ing French forms which the student identifies according to the 
fixed patterns previously presented to him. This type of innocuous 
puzzle-solving may be balm to the undergraduate but one fears 
that it will have as much effect as such passive methods generally 
have. 

This method requires copious review after the work has been 
completed, not merely to consolidate the material presented but in 
order to prevent disaster. One can readily imagine the bewilder- 
ment of a student who has galloped so swiftly over such a mass of 
material, and one fears that in many cases not even the most 
fervid reviewing will counteract the vertigo occasioned thereby. 
After all, one should face realities in elementary work. To the 
student with the pitifully inadequate Latin that generally repre- 
sents his linguistic preparation, French grammar is a formidable 
foe, and the only rational way to overcome it is not to deliver a 
wholesale charge all along the line but to segregate its difficulties 
and conquer them one by one. 

The “Introduction” is quite free from misprints, insofar as I 
have examined it; in fact it represents throughout the most meti- 
culous concern for factual accuracy. However, one misses what one 
has come to feel is a sine qua non of a teachable French grammar; 
i. e., an insight into French psychology and the French modus 
vinndi. Perhaps this was rendered impossible by the ‘‘very strict 
economy of materials and procedure” that Prof. Bond mentions 
in his preface, but I imagine that most instructors will prefer a text 
that preserves the essential non-essentials. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 


University of Minnesota 
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This book is intended as a beginning text for students of junior- 
college rank in the pursuit of a two-semester course as outlined by 
the editor of the series.! 

“This Introduction to the Study of French with its dual analysis 
of sound and form is designed especially to meet the needs of a 
preparatory or ‘recognition’ period of twenty recitations’ duration. 
It can be used in any beginner’s course in French at the college 
level of instruction. For the development of the expression abili- 
ties, it should be followed either by a short elementary grammar 
of standard type or by the rapid reading of several texts with 
intensive oral and written composition drills and the later study 
of a short ‘review’ grammar. The procedure adopted should in- 
clude a considerable amount of reading, preferably extensive, or 
private. Such reading may be undertaken safely after Lesson XII.” 

The author’s idea, “that the approach to such an intensive 
course should be ‘passive’ or analytical” is a sound one. But when 
he postpones any synthesis until he has presented all the essential 
facts of French grammar, it shows that his good idea has led him 
astray. Clearly, analysis is the first step in most learning processes, 
but synthesis of an elementary nature immediately follows before 
the analysis is forgotten. In no other branch of study do we post- 
pone the synthetic phase so long as is advocated here. In all the 
sciences, in mathematics, in the structural study of our native 
language, in all processes involving either motor or mental skill, 
and in practically everything we have to learn, synthesis always 
follows analysis immediately, clinching and fortifying it. In the 
old Herbartian pedagogy, application was the fifth and final step. 
In any process of thinking, immediate application is likewise the 
final step. 

Learning a language is very similar to acquiring any new but 
complex habit. In all such, we gather information bit by bit 
from any available source, testing its value immediately by apply- 
ing it to the problem in hand. One could not learn to swim or skate 
or dance simply by being told or shown how some one else does it. 
And in none of the habits above do we wait toacquire a considerable 
body of facts before attempting to apply them. Each separate step 
is applied as soon as it is learned, and another is learned and 
applied in turn until the art is mastered. 

One could conceivably learn to swim on dry land (and he 
should certainly not attempt to learn in very deep water), pro- 
vided he attempted to put into operation the various steps of the 
instruction while imagining himself to be in the water. But this 
book would not only advise us to stay out of the water but also not 
to attempt the strokes on a mat until complete details of the 
swimming act have been learned. 

If the method advocated in An Introduction to the Study of 
French, of first devoting a period of time entirely to a recognition 


' See p. 395 for Professor Bond’s statement of his aims. 
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stage, covering practically all the facts of knowledge of the subject 
before the expression abilities are exercised, should work out in the 
teaching of a foreign language, then there is no reason why the 
same method should not apply equally well in almost any subject. 
If this is true, we should devote a period of apprenticeship merely 
to seeing how the laws of the subject apply. In Geometry, this 
would mean that we should follow deductively all the theorems, 
never working out any originals until the whole subject is com- 
pleted; in English, that no composition be undertaken until we had 
learned all the rules of Rhetoric. 

To be sure, Mr. Bond does not contend that synthesis is un- 
necessary; the quarrel with him here is that he wishes to postpone 
it until all the matter has been first presented analytically. The 
reviewer believes that the author is on the right track in insisting 
that analysis should precede synthesis in the learning of any for- 
eign language, but on the wrong track when he postpones the 
synthesis. It seems to be unsound pedagogy to burden a student’s 
mind with so many facts of knowledge that must necessarily be 
incomplete because no provision for real assimilation has been 
given. 

If suitable exercises of a synthetic nature followed the exercises 
given, then the principles discussed could be appropriated by the 
student. As it stands now, the text is at best only an elementary 
reference grammar for advanced students of languages. A goodly 
array of well illustrated grammatical principles (sometimes as 
many as five in one single lesson) is called to the student’s atten- 
tion. He is asked to identify certain inflected forms and to trans- 
late others into English. The student is then left at sea with no 
other friendly hand held out to him. Only a genius could keep his 
head above water under such circumstances; and many of us 
know too well that the average college freshman has no claims to 
this distinction. 

It would in no wise have complicated the text if this other 
type of exercise had been included too. The extra time necessary 
to the completion of the book would have been well spent. No 
following grammar of standard type would then have been 
necessary. 

Suitable exercises of the synthetic type would not, of course, 
be whole English sentences to translate into French. Such exer- 
cises are usually puzzles for beginners. Simple sentences in French, 
each with a blank to be filled, a word to be substituted, or a form 
to be changed, focus the student’s attention on the point at issue 
and permit him to undergo that complete process of thought so 
necessary to grasping any new problem. In all but the one point at 
issue, such a drill is one of interpretation of the meaning of the 
French sentence; and in that one high point the process is syn- 
thetic, since it necessitates the selection of the exact form of the 
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word that would be used by a Frenchman. To be sure, the student 
does no more at this point than select the proper form from the 
paradigms given in the text, but because he is actively engaged in 
applying a given principle, the special form selected will likely 
persist in consciousness; whereas, if the form is only called to his 
attention as used by some one else. the probability is that it will 
not even be recognized when met later. 

After the student has had sufficient drill of this dual nature to 
enable him to handle a complete sentence containing more than 
one problem that may challenge his thinking capacity, there is no 
harm in asking him to translate short English sentences into 
French. However, this device of a lazy teacher has been so over- 
worked that a word of caution is necessary in its use. It is true 
that real composition should be postponed until the student knows 
the language well enough to avoid making ridiculous mistakes, but 
this does not mean that no exercises whatsoever of a synthetic 
nature should be given. 

An added reason for the inclusion of this synthetic type of 
exercise is that it makes simple conversation possible from the very 
outset. No serious teacher will claim that conversation should 
occupy the first place in aims, but any one should be willing to 
admit that it is our most powerful aid in keeping up the student’s 
interest. To be able to answer even the simplest questions creates 
an individual pride that will magically help the student in learning 
the dry facts of knowledge necessary to other correct answers. If 
simple question and answer is ever resorted to as a stimulus to 
interest, then synthesis as well as analysis must be a part of the 
daily routine, for the question is a matter of analysis and the 
answer is of the synthetic type of thought. 

One notices the lack of appeal to the ear in this text, both in the 
pronunciation and the grammatical drills; and yet the aims of the 
complete program include the understanding of spoken French of 
normal standards. 

The author is not consistent in his attempts to omit all exer- 
cises of a synthetic nature. If he means to include only exercises 
that are of the analytic type, then there should be no pronun- 
ciation at all on the part of the students. Possibly such exercises as 
grouping or listing words containing similar sounds, justifying the 
use of graphic accents, reasons for given syllable-divisions, ascer- 
taining stressed vowel in words, picking out silent letters, under- 
lining nasal or other sound equivalents, indicating where liaison 
would occur, etc., would be purely analytical; but any exercise 
involving application of any of these principles in a constructive 
manner would surely be synthetic in nature. Pronouncing, writing 
in phonetic transcript, dividing words into syllables, linking of two 
successive sound values, and other things asked for in the exercises, 
are certainly synthetic. 
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If the two types of exercises are used in the pronunciation 
exercises, why should not the same thing be done for the gram- 
matical principles? 

One might also ask why isolated words are used almost exclu- 
sively for pronunciation drills, when in French, possibly more than 
in any other language, linking of words modifies the sounds. The 
pronunciation of isolated words is a very different thing from what 
the pronunciation of many of these same words would be in 
connected discourse or in a breath group. This feature easily lends 
itself to both analysis and synthesis. 

Even from the purely analytical standpoint, the grammatical 
exercises are insufficient and incomplete. For example in Lesson V 
(the first lesson in which grammatical principles are touched upon), 
we find treated the infinitives of all four conjugations, the present 
and the past participles, the present indicative as representative 
of all conjugations, the imperative, the distinction in the use of tu 
and vous, and a few remarks on the use of 7/ and elle referring to 
things as well as to persons. The only drill on all this bewildering 
outpouring of grammatical facts is that of identification of isolated 
verb forms, and of translating into English short phrases involving 
an insufficient number and variety of the topics discussed. The 
belief of the author seems to be that if French forms are passively 
known, students may somehow interpret their use in the French 
sentence. Any one is willing to admit that inflected forms are 
very important, but a passive (or even an active) knowledge of 
them alone will by no means insure a reading knowledge of a for- 
eign language. 

Throughout the book, practically the only type of exercise is 
that of identification of isolated forms, usually verb forms. Other 
features of French syntax, just as important as identification of 
inflected forms, lend themselves to analytic drill: agreement in 
person and number, tense sequence, order of words, use of the sub- 
junctive, as well as other grammatical principles that differ from 
English usage, could well be studied in this manner. It might have 
been well to include also analytic exercises of the following nature: 

(1) Justify the use of the plural or of the singular of the following 
articles, adjectives, possessives, personal pronouns, etc. (according to 
the topic being considered) 

(2) Give a reason for the particular form of the personal pronoun 
(subject, direct object, indirect, disjunctive) 

(3) Justify the tense used in the following sentences (bringing out 
the difference in the use of imperfect and past indefinite, or of any 
other tenses that confuse students) 

(4) Justify the use of the subjunctive in the following noun 
clauses, adjective clauses, adverbial clauses (separately at first, and 
possibly jumbled later) 

(5) Identify and justify the following relative, interrogative 
pronouns. 
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(6) Why is the particular partitive construction used in each of 
the following sentences? 

A resourceful author could multiply this type of analytic 
exercise ad infinitum. If analysis is sought, then it should be that 
kind of analysis that leads to some goal, and constructions that 
differ in the two languages probably offer more serious difficulties 
than do inflected forms. To say the least, analysis of inflected 
forms is not a sufficient basis for interpretative reading. 

It is hoped that the author may revise this book, patterning it 
after his excellent French Review Grammar. The only purpose of 
this rather unfavorable review is to help propagate his worth- 
while idea of the necessity of emphasizing the process of analysis 
in the teaching of modern languages. 

CoLtey F. SPARKMAN 
University of South Dakota. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I should like to come to the défense, if not the illustration, of my 
Introduction to the Study of French, reviewed in this issue of the 
JourNAL by Messrs. Krappe and Sparkman. 

In Mr. Krappe’s review, I would call attention to three points: 
first, his misstatement of the aims of the book, resulting in 
misfire, since he ascribes to the book the three major aims of the 
“elementary college or junior college French course” (cf. Preface, 
vii); second, his third paragraph has much the appearance of a 
“bare positing’’ of a number of pedagogical contentions, somewhat 
irrelevant and not to be settled by writer or critic; third, his 
fourth paragraph reveals the lamentable fact that he failed to note 
the statements (Preface, viii-ix) in which I sketched a procedure 
that excludes “‘galloping,”’ requires six weeks at least of subsequent 
‘consolidation’, and creates a ‘“‘segregation”’ of recognition difficul- 
ties quite unlike the grammatical study he has in mind. 

As for the Latin point, the bearing of a Latin prelude on the 
study of French is moot for lack of direct, objective evidence; 
possibly the fact that the average student ‘‘segregated its diffcul- 
ties and conquered them one by one” is the very reason why it is 
“pitifully inadequate.’ In fact, we are gathering evidence at the 
University of Chicago that Latin as now generally taught is of no 
special advantage in the learning of German, and often a dis- 
advantage. The application of science type learning methods to 
the development of a living power—language ability—could not 
result otherwise. Would Mr. Krappe turn the clock back? 

Concerning his guiding “principles,” in the first hours of 
formal foreign language study, who would not prefer to follow a 
modus faciendi rather than that much-abused will o’the wisp, the 
modus vivendi of the alien people under scrutiny? Language learn- 
ing is a problem in human errors; the instructional ideal is elimina- 
tion. One must concentrate and labor. 
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I would have wished that Mr. Krappe had read my preface 
more carefully, or have tried the book on his worst student; either 
act would have been illuminating as to its true nature and. use. 

The confusion of course aims with textbook aims is absent from 
Mr. Sparkman’s review. Page vii of the Preface has been inter- 
preted correctly, but I appeal to him and to the reader to note 
carefully my statement on page viii, particularly the following: 
“The procedure adopted should include a considerable amount of 
reading, preferably extensive, or private. Such reading may be 
undertaken safely after Lesson XII.” Practically two-thirds of 
Mr. Sparkman’s review overlooks this statement. 

It is this classroom and outside reading of texts, beginning with 
lesson XII (VIII in the present year), that furnishes the op- 
portunity for synthesis, giving the needed fixation for the newly 
acquired observations. Since these texts are equipped with direct 
type drills, the reproduction or ‘‘active”’ phase may begin when one 
pleases. It has been found in our trials that synthetical drills other 
than questionnaires and occasional free themes are best delayed 
until after the end of the first quarter, to allow for the accumulation 
of impetus, confidence, and general “‘language feeling.’’ A detailed 
procedure involving these and other points in the so-called “reading 
method” has been sketched in my article Reading for Language 
Power, MLJ X: 411-426 (April 1926) and again in the Proceedings 
of the University of Illinois High School Conference, Nov. 18-20, 
1926, under the head The Reading Objective, to which I refer 
reviewers and readers for much that cannot be discussed here. 

I am afraid that Mr. Sparkman suspects me of having wished 
upon the public a substitute for a composition grammar or some 
béte difforme lacking synthetic legs and a raison d’étre, since he 
would have me add various types of exercises involving composition. 
Let me point out that the Preface (page viii) states the purpose of 
the book as being to enable the student to read (not write nor 
converse!) French in a short time and to prepare him for better and 
more rapid progress in acquiring expression power. 

Sesiianialiy, why do language teachers struggle manfully 
to uphold the conversation and composition banner in beginning 
courses, since better than 50% of their beginners leave them when 
the requirements have been satisfied? Why continue, also, to pre- 
tend that transverbalization is a legitimate learning product? 
Mull the mass and harass the many to replenish a declining stock 
of French teachers and produce a few scholars who would evolve 
in any case, no matter what procedure? 

“An elementary reference grammar for advanced students 
of language,” states Mr. Sparkman. I accept the slogan, adopting 
a Websterian sense of the word “advanced,” viz. “progressive.” 
The 600 freshman beginners who have used it in the last five years 
to help to solve the four major requirements in French in the 
Univers.ty of Chicago would enjoy that slogan! 
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In our local practice, no standard grammar is used after the 
Introduction; we prefer reading texts and direct type drills. The 
use of such a grammar is suggested in my preface as an alternative 
for those who prefer the spoonfed to the prairie-grown. It is a line 
of least resistance. 

Mr. Sparkman argues that synthesis in pronunciation drills is 
inconsistent in an analytical grammar. Yes, but not absurd, which 
its omission would have been. 

It may be true that the exercises are insufficient and in- 
complete; that depends on the use of the book and the standards 
of the class. They were made few, short, and simple in the hope 
that the teacher might have time for some reading in the same 
hour (cf. Preface) and possibly for some of those synthetic drills 
for which there seems to be a demand. It was also hoped that a 
higher standard of achievement could be insisted upon because of 
the brevity of the drill material; our beginning grammars are all 
too prone to a ‘‘bewildering outpouring of grammatical’”’ exercises, 
encouraging assignments that cannot be done well by the average 
student and that provoke the ‘‘get-by” attitude which the sinning 
teacher is the first to condemn. The memory of the XYZ Grammar 
with its 56 lesson divisions and 400 pages of text still rankles in 
the undergraduate recesses of my mind. 

As for Mr. Sparkman’s contention that a “passive (or even an 
active) knowledge” of inflected forms ‘“‘alone will by no means 
insure a reading knowledge of a foreign language,” the experience 
of 51 students last summer in the University of Chicago who 
gained a reading knowledge of French sufficient for their graduate 
needs in 10 weeks (and less) through the use of the Introduction 
and copious reading is a matter of record. Eighteen applied for and 
passed the graduate reading test; all were ‘‘over age,”’ the average 
age being 33.3 years. (The course is numbered 301 in the catalogue.) 

Should ‘‘justification” type drills be given at a time when the 
student’s attention is being focussed on the ability to read? Are 
they not more in keeping in the advanced grammar course, if 
anywhere justifiable? To set such queries before beginners would 
be to set up inhibitions like those that attacked Carolyn Wells’ 
centipede, and with similar results. 

The “appeal to the ear” is the teacher’s option; it is easy to 
have the exercises done aurally, as some of them should be, in fact. 
Then, there are the reading texts. 

Isolated words lead to groups, and groups, of which there are 
many in the drills, lead to sentences. In the first few weeks, the 
struggle with the word suffices for the average class, particularly 
if mastery is sought. And then, again, there is the supplementary 
reading material. Which brings my défense to a conclusion at the 
point where it began. 

Otto F. Bonp 


University of Chicago 
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Huco’s Jean Valjean edited with introduction, notes, exercises, 
and vocabularies by E. B. de Sauzé Ph. D., director of foreign 
languages in Cleveland public schools. x+213 pp. (including 
80 pp. of exercises) + French-English and English-French voc- 
abularies, illustrated. Holt & Co. 1926. 

To cite the preface passim, ‘“‘This collection of extracts from 
Les Misérables has been selected to include a minimum amount of 
difficulties and to make the text available to even second year 
students in high school. All the passages deal primarily with Jean 
Valjean,—the thread of the story is quite continuous,—explana- 
tory lines bridge the few gaps in the narrative. Such lines are 
inserted between brackets. Exercises covering pronunciation, 
idioms, grammar rules, questions on the text, passages for re- 
translation, and suggestions for dramatization are inserted after 
every few pages of text.”’ 

The editor has succeeded very well in preparing a set of 
selections from Les Misérables that can be used by the second year 
student in high school. At the same time, those who have no 
previous knowledge of the story will not receive the impression of 
an incomplete text. The pronunciation exercises are very practical 
and force the student to note special cases as well as to review 
general principles. The questions on the text are sufficiently 
numerous and detailed to enable the teacher to use this form of 
recitation as a substitute for translation. Attention is directed to 
simple but important items of grammar illustrated by the text. 
Idioms and phrases are listed and practice in their application is 
provided for by English sentences for retranslation. Other English 
sentences for retranslation provide for further reworking of the 
text. A few notes in simple French at the foot of the page replace 
the usual section devoted to notes. The editor has made no attempt 
to load the notes with historical or geographical information. 

To the reviewer it seems that such a text furnishes excellent 
material for linguistic study and practice but that making the text 
mainly a vehicle for such practice detracts from interest in the 
story. And in his preface and introduction the editor stresses the 
importance of Les Misérables as a masterpiece of world literature. 

In this introduction dealing with Hugo’s life and work there 
are one or two statements with which some students and critics of 
Hugo will not agree. Not every one will be ready to see in Hugo “‘le 
chef du parti démocratique” in 1848. What about Lamartine? 
Hugo’s real reasons for protesting against the coup d’état of 
December 2, 1852 are not given. Nor does every one consider 
Hugo’s genius as one of the greatest glories of ‘‘la pensée humaine.”’ 


CHARLES E. YOUNG 


University of Towa. 
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THREE EARLY FAVORITES IN NEW EDITIONS 


Bruno’s Tour de la France, edited by Frances B. Wilson, American 
Book Company.; Halévy’s Abbé Constantin, edited by Myra 
Virginia Smith, Charles FE. Merrill Co.; and Labiche’s Voyage 
de M. Perrichon, edited by Charles Franklin Zeek, Johnson 
Publishing Co. 

We have been having recently a rapid multiplication in editions 
of our most used French reading texts. Whether this duplication 
will continue to the point of bankruptcy, through too widely 
divided sales, for our publishers, remains to be seen and can not, 
of course, be discussed in this note. Let us hope not. In many of 
the new editions valuable features have been added. 

All three of the texts mentioned above are attractive books in 
typography, illustrations, and other mechanical features, although 
all three mar at the end this appeal to the eye by the mistaken and 
messy practice of putting the definite or indefinite articles before 
the nouns of the vocabularies. The books are well edited, with very 
abundant exercises, equal to the demands of any teacher, and, in 
fact, in each case sufficient to drill any student in all the grammar 
he may learn in the first year or two of his French. 

In Le Tour de la France there are 80 pages of these exercises, 
written entirely in French and well adapted to secondary school 
work, where this text finds its natural place. However, the author 
has maintained the integrity of the reading text, without any 
reference marks to notes that might distract the reader’s attention. 

In L’Abbé Constantin a similar arrangement is made but in the 
exercises there is more translation from English into French. 

Le Voyage de M. Perrichon is ably edited with good notes and 
phonetic transcription of vocabulary, but it is to be regretted that 
the reading text itself is so obscured by the doubtful practice of 
printing idiomatic phrases in a different type, and by putting 
numerous notes at the bottom of the page. Can these tortured 
pages convey the rollicking comedy of the genial Labiche? 
Important as our language work is in such early texts it would be 
disastrous to forget the other side. 


H. A. S. 


Two ImportTANT FRENCH PLAYS 


Dumas’ Henri IIT et sa Cour, edited by Maurice Baudin and 
Edgar Ewing Brandon, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York City; Pailleron’s Monde ou l’on s’ennuie, 
edited by Frank Otis Reed and John Brooks, Henry Holt and 
Co., New York City. 
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Teachers of French literature are indebted to the Oxford 
Press for editions of a number of works needed in advanced courses 
but not always promising sufficient sales to be attractive to our 
publishers. Henri III is another such text and one that has long 
been desired. It shares with Hernani the honor of inaugurating 
Romantic drama, and a prose play of the elder Dumas is necessary 
to explain the popular vogue of this genre. With all its faults from 
the standpoint of serious literature, its exciting plot, tense melo- 
drama and riotous local col should convey to our students the 
appeal it made to French youth a century ago. 

The present edition is up to the high standard of the Oxford 
Press in all its mechanical features, and the editors have furnished 
it with abundant and good historical and linguistic notes, which 
make a vocabulary unnecessary for the advanced classes where it 
will be used. In a few cases perhaps the notes themselves, which 
are usually in French, are superfluous or of doubtful utility. For 
example, it is questionable if the defining /’enceinte by l’enclos, 
dresser by rédiger and cilice by ceinture de crin solves the difficulty 
for most students. And it ought not be necessary to tell college 
students that Lyon, Florence, and Milan are cities located in 
certain countries. Also, one might wish that the editors were more 
consistent in their introduction in the use of capitals for the chief 
words in titles, even if there are no absolute rules for these. 

However, all these are minor points which do not impair the 
value of a text that is in general well and judiciously edited and 
which should be most useful. 

Pailleron’s Monde ou l’on s’ennuie, edited by Professors Reed 
and Brooks with Henry Holt and Co., has long been known among 
our college texts, but the present edition, provided with notes and 
vocabulary and a complete set of exercises, is intended to make it 
more useful and available for earlier classes. It fully deserves such 
use. Without being an absolute masterpiece of literature, it is the 
best of plays. It is unfailingly entertaining, wholesome in tone and 
style, and with some intellectual stimulation. Students invariably 
enjoy it and it is as satisfactory for language training as it is for 
its stage effect. 

The present edition seems excellent. It is not simply correct 
and accurate, but is concise and judicious in all its features: notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary. The editors have also furnished an 
Introduction giving a brief and well-balanced sketch of Pailleron’s 
life and works. They are to be congratulated for so thorough and 
useful a text. 

HucGu A. SMITH 


University of Wisconsin 
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Books Rerrived 


GALLAND, Josepu S., and Brenes-Mesén, Roberto, Elementary 
Spanish Reader. With exercises (20 pp.), appendix of verb- 
forms (25 pp.), and vocabulary (81 pp.). The Century 
Company. 1926. 96 pp. text. Price, $1.25. 


Graded reader for beginners in Spanish. Part I, a series of ten 
sketches describing the experiences of a young Cuban who comes 
to this country to attend school. Part II, 20 selections, some com- 
posed by the authors, some translated from Darwin, Maupassant, 
Chateaubriand, Souvestre, and Tennyson; some anonymous; and 
some by Spanish writers (Baroja, Valdés, Cervantes). Part III, 
ten poems by Spanish and Spanish-American poets. Varied 
exercises. Illustrated. (Century Modern Language Series.) 


Garcia GuTIERREz, ANTONIO, El Trovador: Drama caballeresco 
en cinco jornadas en prosa y verso. Edited with introduction 
(14 pp.), exercises (12 pp.), notes (7 pp.), and vocabulary 
(31 pp.), by Paul Patrick Rogers. Ginn and Company. 1926. 
114 pp. text. Price, 76 cents. 

Modern edition of the famous romantic drama immortalized 
in Verdi’s I/ Trovatore. Useful bibliography. Illustrated. Inter- 
mediate. 


Isaacs, JORGE, Maria: Novela americana. Edited with introduction 
(8 pp.), notes (30 pp.), exercises (23 pp.), and vocabulary 
(83 pp.), by J. Warshaw. D. C. Heath and Co. 1926. 159 pp. 
text. Price, $1.12. 

Another edition (abridged) of the Spanish-American classic, 
adequately edited, with varied exercises. Suitable for second year 
high school or first-year college classes. Illustrated. (Spanish- 
American Series.) 


MAEsTRE, La Hija del Usurero. Edited with 
introduction (4 pp.), notes (13 pp.), exercises (18 pp.), and 
vocabulary (71 pp.), by Arthur R. Seymour. The Century 
Company. 1926. 123 pp. text. Price, $1.25. 


Authorized edition of a contemporary Spanish novel by a 
popular Spanish writer almost unknown here. Review of grammar 
inconnection with the exercises. For second year or second semester 
of first year. 


MArItnont, A., Espafa. With vocabulary (51 pp.) and cuestionarios. 
The MacMillan Company. 1926. 126 pp. text. Price, $1.20 
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Elementary reader descriptive of Spanish geography, economic 
and political life, history, language, literature, music, art, etc. 
Brief cuestionarios at end of each chapter. Attractively illustrated. 


MARMOL, Josf, Amalia: Novela histérica americana. Edited with 
introduction (8 pp.), notes (11 pp.), exercises (16 pp.), and 
vocabulary (43 pp.), by Sturgis E. Leavitt. D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1926. 152 pp. text. Price, 92 cents. 

Abridged edition of Marmol’s novel, reducing the two-volume 
original to the compass of a classroom text by the omission of 
historical passages. The main plot is retained. Reliable notes and 
good introduction. Illustrated. (Spanish-American Series.) 


- Patacio VALDEs, ARMANDO, Marta y Maria. Edited with intro- 
duction (7 pp.), notes (28 pp.), bibliography (1p.), exercises 
(16 pp.), and vocabulary (112 pp.), by H. M. Martin. Ginn and 
Company. 1926. 157 pp. text. Price, $1.12. 

Only available edition for American students of one of the 
best novels of Palacio Valdés. Full notes and vocabulary; varied 
exercises. Attractively printed and illustrated. For second to 
third year. 


Pérez Gatpés, Benito, Marianela. Edited with introduction 
(5 pp.), notes (21 pp.), exercises (35 pp.), and vocabulary (71 
pp.), by J. P. Wickersham Crawford. Ginn and Company. 
1926. 127 pp. text. Price, 96 cents. 

Attractive new edition of an old favorite. Modern exercises. 

Good notes. Illustrated. Intermediate. 


P£éReEz GALDOs, BENITO, Zaragoza. Edited withintroduction(14pp.), 
bibliographical note (2 pp.), notes (19 pp.), and vocabulary 
(93 pp.), by John Van Horne. Ginn and Company. 1926. 
174 pp. text. Price, $1.00. 

Only available edition (abridged one-fourth) for American 
classes of one of the best of the Episodios nacionales. Characteristi- 
cally accurate notes and vocabulary. Illustrations (including map 
of Saragossa). 


Wast, Huco (i. e. Gustavo Martinez Zuviria), La casa de los 
cuervos. Edited with introduction (8 pp.), bibliographical note 
(3 pp.), notes (27 pp.), exercises (20 pp.), verb-appendix 
(33 pp.), and vocabulary (65 pp.), by Ernest Herman Hespelt, 
The MacMillan Company. 1926. 116 pp. text. Price, $1.20, 


Authorized edition of one of the representative novels of the 
contemporary Argentine novelist Hugo Wast. Reduced from 269 
pages to 116. Full grammatical notes and vocabulary, allowing use 
fairly early in the course. Useful verb-summary and exercises. 
(The MacMillan Spanish Series. ) H. G. D. 
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